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PPE 


His 


HUMIDIFIERS 


The Pepperell Manufacturing Company | 
are famous for the quality qi their prod- 
ucts. 


To maintain high and uniform quality, the 
Pepperell Company knew that equipment 
must be of maximum efficiency—and this 
principle is strikingly exemplified in their 
selection of Bahnson Humidifiers for their. 
plant at Opelika, Ala. 


In the card room, spinning room, weave 
room, and other departments, Bahnson 
Humidifiers are keeping humidity condi- 
tions uniform for the manufacture of their 
quality products. 


The Bahnson Humidifier will maintain a 
uniform humidity in your mill regardless of 
weather conditions. 

Write for details or have a Bahnson Engi- 
call. 


THE BAHNSON COMPANY 


| HUMIDIFICATION ENGINEERS 
WINSTON-SALEM N. C. 
NEW YORK OFFICE 93 WORTH ST. 
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HAND 
MACHINE? 


The winding operation on Barber-Colman 
Automatic Spoolers is an almost entirely me- 
chanical process as contrasted with other wind- 
ing systems in which hand work predominates. 
This means that uniformly high quality work 
can be produced consistently with a mimmum of 
supervision—a desirable result which cannot be 
accomplished where much hand work is a part 
of the operation. Manual winding introduces 
the faults and errors inherent to such opera- 
tions; winding by automatic machine insures _ 
maintenance of the desired standard. When, 
in addition, winding can be done by machine 
at a much lower cost, as with Barber-Colman 
Automatic Spoolers, it becomes of vital impor- 


tance for serious consideration by every mill 
executive. 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 
FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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MEANS TO 


WEAVERS like the higher speed, fewer 
stops for fixing, the ease of handling and 
convenient arrangement of the many new 
cases They are eager to run more new 
looms to make more money for themselves _ 


and the management. 


FIXERS lle the simplicity of the 
Cotton King and the features which make 
their work easier, Such as: Motions more 
accessible wa less complicated, parts 
machined for easy replacement, bolts heat-treated to 
prevent breaking, lock washers to prevent loosening, 
and 80% of parts attached to framework fastened to 


the outside of loomsides. 


MANAGEMENT likes the high rate of production, 
superior quality of cloth woven, and the low initial 


investment. These factors result in savings which often 
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WHAT THE NEW C&K COTTON KING LOOM 


THE WEAVER, FIXER 


mean the difference between profit and loss in these 


days of highly competitive manufacturing and selling. 


THE NEW C& K PRECISION FAMILY 
High Speed Worsted Super Silk 
4x1 Automatic ; 4x 4 Non-automatic Cone, dobby orintermediate head 
Cotton King—Cam or dobby Non-automatic with feeler motion 
2x1 and 4x1 bobbin changing 2x1 or 4x1 bobbin changing 
2x 1 shuttle changing 2x 1 shuttle changing 
PRECISION PRINCIPLES OF CONSTRUCTION ALIKE IN ALL 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 


LOOMS FOR COTTONS, SILKS, RAYONS, WOOLENS, CARPETS AND RUGS, BLANKETS, JACQUARD FABRICS, ASBESTOS, LINENS 


Allentown 


Paterson Philadelphia 


WORCESTER - PROVIDENCE 


S. B: Alexander, So. Mor., Charlotte 
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increases the consumption of 
cotton by using large quantities of cotton in Goodyear 
belting, hose and other products. 

And Goodyear helps reduce operating costs in textile 
mills by supplying rubber belting and hose scientifically — 
designed, properly constructed and accurately appre to 
the duties these products must perform. 

Take, for example, the special design and construction 
of Goodyear Compass (Cord) Endless and Goodyear THOR 
Belt, seamless. In them you will find as in no other belting 
the very qualities of minimum 
stretch, maximum power, and 
protected edges that mean more 
trouble-free service and more 
economical service for you. 


These and other Goodyear Belts » 
of special construction for cards, 
frames, slubbers, spoolers, looms, 
slashers and breakers, pickers, 
tappers, twisters and other textile | 
mill drives, are specified in their 
proper places by the G.T. M. — 
Goodyear Technical Man. 


The G.T.M. may have some 
money ideas for you. Why not. 
write to Goodyear, Akron, Ohio, 
or Los Angeles, California, and 
ask him to call?- 


TUNE IN: 


Goodyear invites you to hear 
Arthur Pryor and his Band 

. « Revellers Quartet and 
Goodyear Concert-Dance 
Orchestra...every Wednesday 
and Saturday night, over 
N. B.C, Red Network, WEAF 
and Associated Stations 


THE GREATEST NAME 


TEXTILE BELTING 
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Georgia Association Has 
Annual Meeting 


Ges Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of Georgia, 


at its annual meeting in Atlanta last week, heard 


several interesting addresses, and discussed a num-’ 


ber of important matters that are of interest to the textile 
industry. 
Etsas Is New PRESIDENT 
Normiin E. Elsas, secretary of the Fulton Bag and 
Cotton Mills, Atlanta, was elected president of the Asso- 
ciation. Other officers elected included L. L. Jones, gen- 
eral manager of the Canton Cotton Mills, vice-president; 


T. M. Forbes, secretary and treasurer, and Hutton Love-. 


- joy, LaGrange, general coun- 
sel, 

‘The following directors 
were elected: J. H. Cheat- 
ham, president of the Geor- 
gia Kincaid Mills, Griffin; 


Co., Grantville; G, Par- 
menter, superintendent, the 
Goodyear Clearwater Mills, 
Cartersville; A. T. Mat- 
thews, vice-president, Mar- 
tha Mills, B, F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co., Thomaston; W. 
D. Anderson, Jr., vice-presi- 
dent, Bibb Manufacturing Co., Macon; A. G. Dudley, 
president, Climax Hosiery Mills, Athens; W. K. Moore, 
president, Crown Mills, Dalton; J. T. Hightower, vice- 
president, Thomaston Cotton Mills, Thomaston; J. A. 
Miller, executive vice-president, Exposition Cotton Mills, 
Atlanta; James W. Cox, president, Enterprise Manufac- 
turing Co., Augusta, and Frank B. Bradley, vice-presi- 


dent and general manager, Eagle and Phenix Mills, Co- 
lumbus. 


Norman Elsas 


MANAGEMENT AND CosTs 
Features of cost work that are essential to good man- 
agement were discussed by E. G. Field, of Atlanta, who 
emphasized the statement that industry suffers from lack 
of use of the right kind of cost information rather than 
from a mere lack of this information. 


PRESIDENT ANDERSON EPEAKS 
The Wednesday morning session was featured by an 
address by D. W. Anderson, retiring president of the 


Association. Discussing present day conditions, Mr, An- 
derson said in part: 


Fuller E. Callaway,  Jr., 
treasurer, Callaway Mills, 
LaGrange; W. N. Banks, 


many doctors kill the patient. 
president, Grantville Hosiery 


“For months past we have heard, and, perhaps, for 
months to come we will hear and read of many plans, 
suggestions and remedies for the alleviation or correction 
of our financial and economic ills. These come from 
economists, bankers, financiers, newspapers, statesmen, 
and politicians—good men and demagogues alike. Many 
of these plans, unfortunately too many, relate to direct ..’ 
legislative action of a paternalistic and socialistic fen-— 
dency. Nor is it strange that this should be so, in view 
of the approaching presidential campaign in which the 
major political parties, usually rich in promises and slack 
in fulfillment, are striving for the support of the great 
American electorate. Already the Congressional hopper 
is beginning to overflow with proposed legislation; some 
of it, at least, is of the nature just indicated. 

“Tn view of the multitude of remedies proposed, and 
of the number of those who are seeking to have their 
specific plans adopted, we are reminded of the old adage 
that too many cooks are liable to spoil the broth, or too 
As indicated, so many 
sugg gested cures and so much advocacy of proposed reme- 
dial legislation are liable to get us confused. In the con- 
fusion of thought, each one of us may be inclined to get 
back to the one fact of which we are certain, namely that 
in the past two years we have lost a lot of money, and 
for some of us this means a starting over again. 

- “Tn place of meeting this condition, in our affairs hope- 
fully, and with determined bravery and initiative, we are 
apt to become discouraged and unduly pessimistic as to 
the future. 

“Why should this be? Our country is still here; rich 
in its natural resources, secure in an actual wealth—be- 
yond anything the world has ever known, and richer still 
in its possibilities for development along all lines of busi- 
ness, trade and commerce. 


‘Several months ago there came into my possession 
several letters written by my father while in the service 
of the Southern Confederacy. He was just a little under 
sixteen years of age, having gone into service under the 
last call for soldiers of from the ages of sixteen to sixty. 
These letters in light of the present distressing times, 
gave no more encouragement than anything I had seen 
or read, because they told me of ultimate victory and 
success and prosperity as they had been wrought out of 
desolation of defeat, of want, or sorrow, and appalling 
desoltion. These letters, written sixty- eight years ago, 
bring into clear relief the ‘dseperate situation in which the 
South found herself after the bloody chapters of war, one 

(Continued on Page 23) 
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Practical Research in Textile Education— 


Why, How and Where * 


BY H. H. WILLIS 


Director, Textile Department, Clemson College, South Carolina. 


Gentlemen of the Cotton Manufacturers’ Association of 
Georgia: 


INCE I started my apprenticeship as sweeper in the 

Clifton Mills of South Carolina some thirty years 

ago, many changes have taken place in the textile 
industry. As many of you recall, in those days we work- 
ed from 6:30 a. m. to 6:40 p. m., taking out 45 minutes 
for dinner. The mill then ran until 4:30 on Saturday 
afternoon, after which time we cleaned up machines until 
probably 5:30. Since those days the number of working 
hours has been shortened while production has increased 
both in quality and quantity. These changes have been 
brought about largely by the application of up-to-date 
methods within the plant. I want to discuss with you 


today what up-to-date methods in education can accom- 


plish in our textile schools. 


I should like you to forget for the time being that I 
am a teacher because what I have to say is determined 
to a considerable extent by my experience outside of the 
educational field. ‘This experience consists of some nine 
years of practical work in the mill, and six years in cotton 
spinning research before becoming Director of the Clem- 
son Textile Department in 1927. 
center about the following three points: (1) Some of 
the needs of our textile schools; (2) what is being done 
by our textile schools toward meeting these needs; and 
(3) how the mills can aid in meeting these needs. Nec- 
essarily this talk will be more or less personal, and most 
of the illustrations used will be drawn from Clemson Tex- 
tile School. However, the points made will, I believe, 
de applicable to textile schools in general, for in my visits 
to various other schools I have found them confronted 
by problems similar to ours at Clemson. 


Before discussing these points, however, I wish to say 
that during the past four or five years the open-minded 
attitude of manufacturers toward textile graduates and 
their value has been gratifying. The demand for men 
trained in textiles has increased—-a most significant fact 
in view of the present unemployment situation. Approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of all Clemson textile graduates since 
1902 is in the textile industry, many of them holding 
important and responsible positions. The textile and 
allied industries could well absorb twice as many properly 
trained textile graduates as all of the leading textile 
schools are now turning out. For instance, in my own 
State, South Carolina, there are over 200 textile plants. 
If Clemson should turn out as many as 50 graduates per 
year, it would take some four years to place one man per 
textile plant. By the time the circuit had been com- 
pleted ,the fifty placed during the first year would have 
received promotion, if they deserved such, or would have 
dropped out of the industry. Some of you may have read 
Will Rogers’ statement last summer, the substance of 
which was that a diploma was a liability rather than an 
asset and that the colleges were adding to the unemploy- 


*Address before annual meeting Cotton Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Georgia. 
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My discussion will . 


ed. Such has not been the case with the Clemson Textile 
Department; 31 of its last class of 32 graduates were 
placed within less than four weeks. 


men. Some of these calls, of course, carried beginner’s 
pay. However, since I have been Director of Clemson 
Textile Department, I have in several cases been asked 


to recommend Clemson textile men for positions paying 


as high as $6,000 per year. From my experience in the 


mill, I recognize that a young graduate who has had no. 


practical experience is at first worth very little to a plant. 
For that reason we urge our undergraduates to get sum- 
mer employment in the mills in order that they may not 
be totally inexperienced when they apply for a regular 
job. Such practical experience is also of tremendous help 
to them in their school work. 


I have in mind two cases which illustrate the value of 
this practical training combined with training such as a 
student receives at any leading textile school. Two of 
our graduates of last June had had a fw years practical 
experience in fancy weaving before they came to Clem- 
son. One of these young men had been out of school less 
than six months when he was placed in charge of the 
night shift in the Weaving Division of a South Carolina 
plant. The other man in less than eight months after 
graduation was made designer at one of the leading mills 
in North Carolina. These two cases are probably excep- 
tional in that openings do not always occur so promptly. 
However, these two boys were fitted for rapid advance- 
ment in that they possessed practical experience, good 


personalities, and had taken advantage of their training 
at school. 


But to return to the needs of our schools—few, if any, 
of the textile schools have kept pace with the changing 
conditions and demands in the textile industry. This is 
not necessarily the fault of the schools, but may be due 
to a lack of funds, lack of leadership, or to lack of close 
co-operation between mills of the respective States and 
their textile schools. 


REORGANIZATION OF TEXTILE CousEes A FUNDAMENTAI. 
NEED 


As I see it, the greatest need of our textile schools of 


today is a reorganization of textile courses which would | 


eliminate out-of-date material, include modern develop- 
ments in the industry and present the subjects according 
to up-to-date educational methods. In the last ten years 
much experimental work has been done in teaching meth- 
ods as applied to non-technical subjects. Many of these 


methods which have proved successful could be applied. 


with some adaptation to the teaching of textiles. It 
would not take four years to teach the amount of textiles 
that textile schools are teaching today, if the subject 
matter and courses were properly organized. However, 
I am not advocating shortening the course; four years is 
not too much time to spend on textiles; a man can spend 
a lifetime on it, but I am advocating teaching more and 
better textiles during those four years. When I took 


Since that time we 
have had more than 40 additional calls for textile trained 
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charge of the Textile Department at Clemson in 1927, we 
immediately proceeded to discard the old lecture system 
which was commonly used in all the older schools and 
which probably is still being used in some of the schools 


of today. The lecture method is ill adapted to the teach- — 


ing of textiles in that about 50 to 70 per cent of the stu- 
dents in our textile schools has had no practical experi- 
ence in cotton manufacturing and thus is unfamiliar with 
the technical terms. Under the lecture system the stu- 
dent is so busy taking notes that he has no time to absorb 
what the lecturer is saying. At best his notes are rough, 
and must be rewritten in some decent shape. Thus a 
tremendous amount of time is consumed in proportion to 
the good derived. 


Wuat CLEMSON Is Dotnc Towarp REORGANIZATION OF 
COURSES 


In view of these facts, Clemson Textile Department in 
1927 decided to adopt a different plan. Each teacher was 
asked to prepare the successive lessons of each of his 
courses in written form. These lessons were turned over 
to a clerical staff, mimeographed and bound in book form 
according to subject and class. This mimeographed ma- 
terial was then turned over to the student as a text. 
Under this system may be assigned for study before the 
class meets and the instructor may then use probably 
fifteen minutes of the hour in summing up the high points 
of the assignment. All of our courses were reorganized 
with a view to eliminating the out-of-date material and 
to including recent textile information. An attempt was 
also made to correlate the theoretical work with the prac- 
tical. Practically all of our courses have been put on 
what is called the problem basis. In other words, in 
teaching a subject we use actual problems such as come 
up in the industry. To illustrate: The student in de- 


signing is given an order for a given, number of yards of . 


a particular fabric. The sketch is furnished. The stu- 
dent assumes that he is the designer for the mill. He 
must make all the necessary calculations to determine 
the kinds of yarn needed and the number of looms re- 
quired to produce the fabric within the time specified. 
This method creates considerable interest in that the 
student sees it as an actual job rather than as a school 
exercise. 


The ten teachers of the Clemson Textile Department 
have made diagrams or road maps, so to speak, of each 
course so that the student from the beginning can see in 
what direction he is headed. Too much instruction given 
verbally or in writing is confusing. Necessarily, the in- 
structor must present the jobs of the different machines 
in small units. If the student can see the entire process 
mapped out, he can then understand the relation of the 
particular job to the whole. | 


How much time and effort in teaching may be saved 
by the reorganization and proper presentation of subject 
matter is well illustrated by an experiment which we 
made with teaching material before and after it had been 
reorganized. A group of 25 students took a given course 
for two hours per week for 18 weeks. At the end of that 
time the students were examined. They made grades 
varying from 30 to 90 points out of a possible 100. The 
students who made the lower grades were then given five 
hours of extra training on this same subject the material 
of which had been reorganized in conformity with modern 
educational methods. A senior student who had had spe- 
cial training in such methods presented the subject mat- 
ter under the supervision of Vernette B. Moore, a spe- 
Cialist in teaching methods. At the end of this five-hour 
period these students were re-examined. Their examina- 
tion was made up of problems which were on a par with 
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those given in the first examination. Each of these stu- 
dents increased his grade considerably, the man who 
formerly made 30 making 81 on the second examination. 


Tue AMOUNT OF MATERIAL CoMPILED TOWARD 
REORGANIZATION OF CURSES 


Since 1927 the teaching staff at Clemson has gathered 
much valuable material from practical men, technical 
meetings and technical magazines, has compiled it, inso- 
far as possible, on a teaching basis and incorporated it 
in the lesson notes. The following figures will give you 
some idea of what has been undertaken. Since 1927 
from 80,000 to 120,000 sheets of notes per year have 
been mimeographed for the students of our different 
courses and classes. Much of this material, though ex- 
cellent, is still in the rough. Revision and editing are 
necessary to put it on a proper teaching basis. For 
revision and editing the service of a specialist in educa- 
tional methods to work with the textile teachers is re- 
quired. The teacher who keeps up with modern develop- 
ments in the industry and with up-to-date educational 
methods in addition to carrying a teaching load of from 
15 to 20 hours per week does not have much time for the 
revision of supplementary material. Moreover, it requires 
a specialist to mold the courses into a harmonious whole. 
It is a specialist’s job to eliminate the overlapping of 
courses and to correlate the various related subjects. 
Three of our eleven mimeograph notebooks have been 
edited; although these are in fair condition, they are not 
finished products. The other books are collection of 
valuable material ready for organization. This work, 
although only well started, has already proved of ines- 
timable value to our students in that we have been able 
to cover more than twice the ground formerly covered 
under the old lecture method in general use in some tex- 


tile schools. The demand for our students testifies to 


the quality of the work. 
PRESENT STATUS OF REORGANIZATION PROJECT 


On account of lack of funds the department has been 
able to employ a specialist in educational methods for one 
year only. The staff continues to add to aur file of tex- 
tile information but revision is practically at a standstill. 
As has been said, three of these notebooks have been 
edited. However, there are some eight others ready for 
editing. With the assistance of the teachers of the de- 
partment, it would probably require the full time of one 
person for from one or two years to complete this job. It 
will be necessary to raise sufficient funds to employ a 
specialist for at least one year and probably for two years. 
Such service will probably cost approximately $3,000 per 
year, 


Co-OPERATION PROMISED 


A very expensive feature of reorganizing the courses 
is securing cuts of the sketches and diagrams of the va- 
rious machines. However, a number of leaders in the 
textile industry have promised valuable co-operation not 
only in the form of cuts of equipment, but also free 
consulting service from technically trained men. Such 
co-operation will save us, it is believed, at least $8,000. 
This assistance has been promised gratis with the under- 
standing that the material be put in first-class shape, so 
that it may prove useful to all textile schools. 

BENEFIT OF REORGANIZATION OF COURSES TO THE 

TExTILeE INDUSTRY 

The textile industry is being benefited now by what 
has already been done toward modernizing textile courses. 
Such benefit will be cumulative as the job ‘is’ completed. 
We believe that the large demand for our Clemson textile 
students is due in no small part to the superior training 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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Lammot du Pont Cites Need of 
Government Economy 


AMMOT DU PONT, president of the E. I. du 
[Pon de Nemours & Co., last week sent a letter to 

stockholders, employees and friends of the company 
pointing out the need for a drastic reduction in the cost 
of Federal Government. Since then he had made public 
a letter which he wrote to U. S. Senator Daniel O. Hast- 
ings, of Delaware, discussing in more detail the question 
of effecting savings in governmental expenditures. As 
this question is one of vital importance to business and 
industry, we are publishing Mr. du Pont’s letter here- 
with: 

Your letter of March 31st, enclosing copy of your pub- 
lished statement of March 30th, was duly received. The 
statement apparently attempts to prove that when Gov- 
ernment expenses have reached a high level it is not ex- 
' pedient and probably not possible to make any substan- 
tial reduction. I am not so easily convinced on this 
point, and feel certain that sweeping economies should 
be made and can be made, provided our representatives 
in Washington will go at the problem aggressively. 

First let me say that, although the resolution of the 
W ilmington Chamber of Commerce did not differentiate 
between sinking fund payments and other expenditures 
under the budget, it appears to me quite probable that 
it did not intend to cover the sinking fund requirements 
in the balancing suggested through reduction of expendi- 
tures. This adjustment brought the deficit down to $1,- 
241,000,000. I have studied the figures as carefully as 
my time will permit and honestly feel that there is a 
strong probability that the judgment of the Wilmington 
Chamber is correct and that balancing the budget by a 
reduction of expenditures is not an “impossible task,’”’ as 
you seem to feel, and provided, of course, that Congress 
is willing to do its duty and shear off all those Govern- 
mental expenditures which are unnecessary except in 
the opinion of the few who benefit thereby. 


Since you have asked for suggestions as to how ex- 
penditures can be cut, I should like to call your atten- 
tion to the following facts: 


The fiscal year 1926-1927 was a year of great indus- 
trial prosperity when the Government was undoubtedly 
spending money very liberally. Yet the reports of the 
Secretary of the Treasury show that Federal expenditures 
during the fiscal year 1931-1932 will run approximately 
one billion dollars higher than five years ago. Can any 
reasonable citizen contend that a 28 per cent increase in 
U. S. Government expenditures is justifiable at a time 
when the income of the people of the United States has 
declined by an even greater percentage? 

You state that in the entire budget for the coming year 
there is an item of only $1,107,400,000 “from which 
alone savings can be made.” This seems like begging 
the entire question. Aside from the interest and sinking 
fund payments, which for the current fiscal year amount 
to a little more than $1,000,000,000, it would appear that 
most of the other expenditures, amounting to more than 
$3,000,000,000, can be drastically cut, provided Govern- 
ment officials and Congress are ready to act in this emer- 
gency, even to the point of changing legislation if neces- 
sary. 

The following statement is based on a rearrangement 
and analysis of the figures published by the Secretary of 
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the Treasury in his annual report issued in December, 
1931. A comparison is made by important items be- 
tween Government expenditures for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, and the budget for the current fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1932. It will be noted that the net in- 
crease in the expenses of major departments, commissions, 
etc., during the past five years has been $1,231,300,000, 
or 63 per cent. 


(Figures to nearest hundred thousands) 
1927 1932 . Inc. Inc. 
Total expend-— 
tures 
Less interest 
and sinking 
fund pay- 
ments (stat- 
utory) - 1,120,500,000 
Less miscella- 
neous (not 
included in 
budgets of 
major de- 
partments) 


$3,493 600,000 $4, 482,200,000 $ 988,600,000 28 


1,016,800,000 (103,700,000)* 9* 


409,200,000 270,200,000 (139,000,000)* 34* 


Balance ex- 

pended —_.__$1,963,900,000 $3,195,200,000 $1,231,300,000 63 
by major de- 

partments, 

commissions, 

etc., as fol- 


Dept. of Agri- 
culture 
Agricultural 
Marketing 
Fund (Farm 
Bosra)... 
Post Office 
Deficit 
Treas. Dept. 
War. Dept. ... 
Navy Dept. 
Shipping Bd. 
Dept. of Jus- | 
24,800,000 
Dept. of Com- 
merce 
Other indepen- 
dent. offices 
and Commis- 


156,300,000 333,600,000 177,300,000 113 


155,000,000 155,000,000 
27,300,000 
151,600,000 
360,800,000 
318,900,000 
19,000,000 


195,000,000 
312,900,000 
483,700,000 
378,900,000 

60,800,000 


167,700,000 614 
161,300,000 106 
122,900,000 34 
60,000,000 19 
41,800,000 220 


§3,800,000 29,000,000 117 


30,900,000 54,700,000 — 23,800,000 77 


35,400,000 57,600,000 22,200,000 


Legislative 


Establishments 
Dept. of 
Adjusted Ser- 
vice Certifi- 
cate Fund 
Veterans’ Bu- 
reau (Veter- 
ans’ Adminis- 
tration ‘since 
1930) 
Interior 
Dept. 


19,700,000 32,400,000 12,700,000 64 


9,900,000 14,100,000 4,200,000 42 


115,200,000 200,000,000 84,800,000 74 


391,400,000 784,400,000  393,000,000a 100 


302,700,600 78,300,000 *(224,400,000)a 74* 


Total of ma- 
jor depart- 
ments, com- 


missions, etc.$1,963,900,000 $3,195,200,000 $1,231,300,000 63 


*Indicates decrease. 


*Since the Bureau of Pensions was transferred from the Interior 
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Department to the Veterans’ Bureau in 1931, in order to make a 
fair comparison with 1927, it is necessary to combine the expendi- 
tures of the Interior Department and the Veterans’ Bureau for 
each period, which results in an increase in expenditures in those 
two divisions of $168,600,000 for 1932 as compared with 1927. 
The addition of $84,800,000 increase in Adjusted Service Certificate 
Fund makes an apparent total increase of $253,400,000 primarily 
for veterans’ “relief.” 

I should like to know why the foregoing figures do 
not indicate that it should be possible to save even more 
than $1,000,000,000 per annum, and so effect a reason- 
able balance of the budget, excluding the sinking fund, 
without any additional form of taxation, provided our 
Government officials will follow the same business meth- 
ods that every corporation is forced to follow in these 
times. 


I am not presuming to suggest in which department or 
in what manner the greatest savings should be made, but 


in this connection I should like to call your attention to 


a few more facts. Postmaster General Brown, in his 
communication to Joseph W. Byrns, chairman of the 
Economy Committee of the House of Representatives, 
under date of March 14, 1932, made such statements as 
the following: 


“The bulk of the Postoffice budget goes for salaries 
and wages ($566,000,000 in 1931).” * * * * * “Sub- 
stantial pay roll savings could undoubtedly be made 
without impairing the service, but these must come from 
fundamental changes in the policy, which 
only Congress can authorize.” * * * * * “There is no 
question that * * * * * the Postal Service is overmanned 
at many places. * * * * * although the Postal business 
is less in volume than in 1926, the Department during 
the last fiscal year paid out approximately $50,000,000 
more for salaries and wages than in 1926.” * * * * * 
“Tf it were possible to apply to the Postoffice the methods 
which prevail in private industry, the Department 
* * * * * could make a reduction of many millions of 
dollars in operating costs.’ 


‘The present salary scale was adopted six years ago 
years ago and is uniform throughout the entire country, 
regardless of variations in local.conditions. The entrance 
salary for Postoffice clerks and carriers is $1,700 a year; 
and advances of $100 are given annually.” 


“In 1931 the Department expended more than $106,- 
000,000 for the salaries of rural delivery carriers. It has 
been estimated that from $30,000,000 to $50,000,000 a 
year could be saved by letting out the delivery of rural 
mails to competitive bidding.” 

From this report it appears that, if Congress would 
grant the authority, it should be possible for the Post- 
office to balance its budget with little if any increase in 
postal rates, thus reducing Government expenditures by 
perhaps $150,000,000, or more. 

Similarly, we note from the newspapers that Secretary 
Hyde reports for the Department of Agriculture that his 
Department is the “‘prize boob in the history of finance” 
and is “lending more money on thinner security and sus- 
taining more losses than ever before in the history of 
money lending in the world!”” The expenses of the De- 
partment of Agriculture plus the Agricultural Marketing 
Fund show an increase of $332,000,000 in Federal ex- 
penditure for “agriculture” over 1927, without counting 
$50,000,000 set aside by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration for direct loans to farmers and $125,000,000 of 
additional capital subscribed by the Government to the 
Federal Land Banks. Jt certainly looks as if at least one 
or two hundred million dollars might be saved in this 
quarter. 

Again I wish to point out to you that according to 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Better size in the 
slashing 


room 


ncereased 
weave-room production 


In an effort to determine how much his weave- 
room production was being affected by the warp 
conditioner, the boss weaver in a 400-loom 
Southern cotton mill recently tested Houghton’s 
Warp Conditioner against two other brands. 


The results were conclusive; for Houghton’s 
Warp Conditioner added a substantially. larger 
' percentage of total size to the warp, which, of 
course, gave a greater weekly poundage of woven 
cloth. Furthermore, 40% less of -Houghton’s 
Warp Conditioner was needed, so that the sizing 
compound made with it was, respectively, 6214 
cents and 50 cents per kettle cheaper than the 
compounds made with the other two brands. 


Houghton’s Warp Conditioner also showed a low 
moisture content; a high total fat content; gave 
the warp a uniformly high tensile strength; re- 
sulted in less wep breakage and steadier pro- 
duction. 


The nearest Houghton Man will be glad to 

specify the Houghton Warp Conditioner that 
may help you to increase your 
weave-room production at a lower 
cost. 


oughton’s 
WARP CONDITIONER 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA . CHICAGO . DETROIT 


Houghton Distributors 


ALABAMA—Birmingham, 820 Comer Bldg., James A. Brittain 
GEORGIA—Atlanta, 525 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., J. M. Keith 
NORTH CAROLINA—Greensboro, P. 0. Box 663, H. J. Waldron 
SOUTH CAROLINA—Greenville, P. O. Box 1241, R. J. Maxwell 
TENNESSEE—Chattanooga, P. O. Box 656, Porter H. Brown 


TEX., ARK., MISS., LA., MO., 418 N. Third St., St. Louis. Mo., 
C. G. Schultze 


VIRGINIA—Richmond, 2401 Maplewood Ave., J. E. Davidson 
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Practical Research in Textile Education— 
Why, How and Where 
(Continued from Page 7) 


which they are receiving under this new organization. To 
illustrate: Practically 100 per cent of our textile grad- 
uates of the last three classes is placed in the textile in- 
dustry mainly in the Carolinas and Georgia. Within the 
year the department has received some 70 calls for 
Clemson textile men. It is claimed that some 7,000,000 
men are unemployed. To my knowledge only two Clem- 
son textile graduates are-looking for employment ‘today. 
In this connection I might state that the Clemson Textile 
Department keeps a follow-up card file on all its grad- 
uates. When calls come in, the department is in position 
to know whom to recommend. This is a valuable service 
both to the industry and to the men. To illustrate: Re- 
cently I had a long distance call from a particular mill 
asking for a man trained in cost. Within less than two 
hours a man was located who met the requirements. 
Through no other agency could the mill have located a 
satisfactory applicant in so short a time. 

It is the expressed opinion of a number of leaders in 
educational and in textile fields that Clemson Textile 
Department is doing superior work in textile education 
and that more of such work should be done in order 
better to fit textile graduates to meet the changing con- 
ditions in the textile industry. It is not mere talk that 
the future of. the industry will be determined in large 
' part by the boys being trained today. The better their 
training, the more able they will be to cope with its prob- 
lems. 

This matter of reorganization of courses has been dis- 
cussed in considerable detail because it is a fundamental 
need of textile schools. Clemson Textile School has done 
pioneer work on this project, she has now reached the 
place where she must have the co-operation of the other 
textile schools and the financial backing of. the industry 
to complete the job. 


NEED FoR Up-to-DATE TexTBooKS IN TEXTILES 

Closely related to the need for reorganization of courses 
‘is the need or up-to-date textbooks in textiles. Such 
books as are available are out of date, none of them 
having been developed according to modern educational 
methods. Why has this field been neglected? Chiefly 
because the total number of textile students in America 
is comparatively small and thus the outlet for textile 
textbooks is limited. The outlet is not sufficient to 
cover actual cost, to say nothing of paying the author for 
his time. ‘Teachers in various textile schools have been 
somewhat interested in the preparation of new textbooks 
and have given the matter some serious thought. How- 
ever, upon considering the possible outlet in relation to 
the possible cost, one is forced to give up the idea. This 
reminds me of the comment of the old darkey when 
asked the way to a certain small South Carolina town. 
The darkey advised the inquirer to go straight ahead two 
miles and turn to the left; from that point on his instruc- 
tions became a maze of turnings. As the man was about 
to drive on, the old darkey suggested that it would be 
shorter for him to turn around, go back five miles and 
turn to his right; then followed additional complicated 
instructions. Finally the old darkey scratched his head 
and said, “Massa, if I’se gwine to that town, I jes’ 
wouldn’t start from here.’’ And that is the conclusion 
at which the prospective writer of a textile textbook 
usually arrives. 

FOR NEW Courses IN TEXTILE CURRICULUM 

Men at Clemson Textile School may now choose among 
the following courses: General textile engineering, yarn 
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manufacturing, weaving and designing, textile industrial 
education and textile chemistry and dyeing. Each of the 
above courses requires four years for completition. A 
few years ago, as the growing importance of textile chem- 
istry and finishing in the South was observed, Textile 
Chemistry and Dyeing was expanded from a two-year to 
a four-year course. Some 50 of our 180 students are 
now specializing in that line. Increasing interest in scien- 
tific testing has developed within the last few years. In 
an effort toward makjng our students “research-minded”’ 
a course in testing is offered. Our new testing laboratory 
is second to none. Now, further developments in the 
industry demand that courses in economics, cost, man- 
agement and human relations as applied to textiles be 
offered. None of our textile schools is giving sufficient 
work along these lines. 


Mr. George S. Harris, in his annual report to you in 
1927, gave some interesting figures on a survey made by 
one of the leading universities in regard to the part 
played by technical knowledge in a man’s success. Ac- 
cording to this survey technical knowledge of his partic- 
ular field is responsible for 15 per cent of a man’s success 
whereas 85 per cent is attributable primarily to those 
human qualities which have to do with dealing success- 
fully with people. If the student’s success so largely de- 


pends upon his ability to deal with people, would it not 


be well for the textile schools in co-operation with the 
mills to develop courses which would better fit the stu-— 
dent better understanding and broader appreciation of 
these various points of view, Clemson Textile Department 
during the past few years has adopted the policy of hav- 
ing leaders in their respective textile fields talk to our 
textile students. It is our plan for next year to have all 
of our textile students free at some one hour during the 
week at which time outstanding men in their particular 
lines will discuss such problems as may be of value and 
help to textile students. Such talks serve to create en- 
thusiasm for one’s job and to broaden one’s vision. A 
man’s technical knowledge is merely his tool, while en- 


_thusiasm, vision and personality are driving orces: 


Tue TEexTILE SCHOOL OF THE FUTURE 


In relation with the needs of textile schools, permit me 
to give you a glimpse of the textile school of the future. 
After reorganization of courses is effected, modern text- 
books are published, courses in cost, management, eco- 
nomics and human relations are added and close co- 
operation between mills and textile schools maintained, 
I want to see the scope of service of the textile school 
expanded to include practical extension work in textiles 
and vocational guidance for boys with textile background. 
Such development would, of course, require some finan- 
cial backing, but it would be worth far more than its cost. 
In regard to extension work in textiles: Extension service 
in agriculture is generally accepted as valuable. Why 
should not the State Textile School maintain on a small 
scale extension service for the mills? At various times 
manufacturing plants need help in their problems. To 
illustrate: A few months ago a mill superintendent came 
to the President of Clemson College and said, “You have 
extension men in agriculture who assist the farmers when 
they have trouble with the boll weevil or any plant dis- 
ease; well, I have a boll weevil in this fabric I’m manu- 
facturing. Can you help me out?” He was directed to 
the Textile Department and in less than twenty minutes’ 
time he got information that resulted in his making the 
fabric satisfactorily. This is but one of many instances. 
The difficulty, however, is this: The department has no 
appropriation for such work, and. thus such’service must 
be donated by the teaching staff.. Under those circum- 

(Contsnued on Page 24) 
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Visiting the Mills 


BY DAVID CLARK 


(Continued from March 3lst issue) » 


HE road from Columbus, Ga., to Opelika, Alla., 
is almost entirely a dirt road and is very poorly 


marked. Twice I came to dividing roads without 

any sign whatever and had to stop at farm houses to find 

out whether or not I was traveling in the right direction. 

[ finally reached Opelika and found a good hard sur- 
faced road from there to Auburn. 


My object in visiting Auburn, Ala., was to see the 
new School of Textile Engineering of the Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute. Very few people know the institution 
by that name. 
or baseball teams mention it as Auburn and there are 
many who think its real name is Auburn College. 

. There was a time when Auburn ranked high in athletic 
circles and we have an idea that they will soon take top 
rank again. | 


A few years ago they acquired an excellent and pro- 
gressive president in Dr. Knapp and if there is not too 
much interference he will put Auburn upon the map. | 
have been informed that there is some disloyalty to him 
within the faculty and that some of the politicians among 
the trustees are inclined to interfere. If they let Dr. 
Knapp alone he will make Auburn an institution which 
will render great service to the people of Alabama. 


The textile school, known as the Department of Textile 
Engineering, is a beautiful building of 42,000 square feet, 


of which 18,000 square feet are upon each of the first . 


and second floors and 6,000 square feet in the basement. 

[ had written the Director, E. W. Camp, that I would 
_make the visit and he was waiting for me in his office and 
with evident pride he showed me the equipment and ex- 
plained the methods of instruction. 

Professor Camp was the first student to graduate in 
textile engineering at the Georgia School of Technology 
and he also had considerable practical experience in mills 
in Alabama and Georgia. 

For several years he was head of the textile department 
of the Texas Technological Institute at Lubbock, Texas, 
and he came to Auburn well equipped for his present 
work. 

When the Textile Foundation recently decided to es- 
tablish twenty-four scholarships and fellowships for tex- 
tile research, Professor Camp was selected as a member 
of the committee to decide upon the qualifications of the 
applicants. 


[ spent at least an hour going over the textile school 


with Professor Camp and discussing the — and 
COUrSeS. 

The equipment in every department is the very latest 
and most modern which could be secured and I was espe- 
clally impressed with the large number of hand looms, as 
| believe that textile students can learn much by operat- 
ing hand looms. 

Too much time is, in my opinion, devoted by. textile 
students to teaching to spin and weave. Such things can 
be learned in a mill and the time in a textile school 
should be devoted to other things. 

The School of Textile Engineering was opened in Sep- 


tember, 1929, and no students have therefore reached the 


end of a four-year course. There are now about sixty 
textile students and Professor Camp is assisted by J. B 
Ordway and W. E. Tarrent. 


All mention of their football, basketball . 


The selection of the equipment shows that it was 
given careful study and that everything they needed for 
instruction, even to a cotton stapling machine was se- 
cured. 

The only criticism I have to make is that the building 
is much larger than will ever be required. There will 
probably never be a day when the number of textile stu- 
dents at Auburn or at any of the other textile schools in 
the South will be great enough to require such a large ° 
building as was erected at Auburn. 

Professor Camp appeared to have his work well in 
hand and I believe that the students turned out by the 
Department of Textile Engineering at Auburn will be well 
equipped for their life work. 

Before leaving Auburn, I drove over to the athletic 
field for a short talk with the football coach, Chet 
Wynne. I know several coaches who are his friends and 
I wanted to meet him. 


After starring at Notre Dame, he coached successfully 
at Creighton University, Omaha, Nebraska, and has now 
been at Auburn for about two years. He is a clean-cut, 
fine looking young man, and I enjoyed meeting him. He 
was having spring practice and if I am any judge of 
football material, there is plenty of trouble in store for 
the opponents of Auburn next fall. 

On my way back to Opelika I stopped at the plant of 
Pepperell Manufacturing Company, which is_ located 
about a mile from Opelika, and met the agent, Homer 
M. Carter, and enjoyed a talk: with him. 

Mr. Carter, who formerly worked at Thomaston, Ga., 
and several other points in that State, came to the Pep- 
perell Manufacturing Company .as superintendent when 
D. Singleton Cook was agent. When Mr. Cook was pro- 
moted to a position with the New York office Mr. Car- 
ter succeeded him as agent. 

- The Opelika plant of the Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company has 46,064 spindles and 1,364 looms on drills, 
twills, jeans and broadcloths. 

When the Pepperell Manufacturing Company first 
built the mill at Opelika they moved: 22,000 old spindles 
and 350 old looms from New England under the impres- 
sion that they could make money in the South with any 
kind of machinery. 

They soon saw their mistake and: threw the 22,000 
spindles and 350 looms out of the window and replaced 
them with good machinery. 

We wish that more of our cotton manufacturers would 
profit by the lesson learned by the Pepperell Manufac- © 
turing Company, because second-hand machinery is con- 
stantly being bought and the operation of our mills is 
being handicapped and in some cases made hopeless 
thereby. | 

The Pepperell Manufacturing Company plant at Ope- 
lika is exceptionally well located and has beautiful build- 
ings. I was very well impressed with their agent, Homer 
M. Carter. 

[ had intended to spend the night at Roanoke, Ala., 
but being told that the road was not good and that the 
hotel at Roanoke was not as good as that at Opelika, I 
decided to spend the night at the latter place. 

I had just got to my room when the Opelika fire de- 
partment turned out and I thought the hotel was on fire 
but it proved to be a small blaze at a house across. the 
street. 
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Eating supper with three traveling men, none of whom 
I knew, I was impressed with the fact that every man 
seemed to think that his business was the hardest hit by 
the depression. 


One salesman for a drug house spent most of his time 
cussing his employers for poor packing. He said they 
made the best shaving cream on the market but that he 
could seldom get a repeat order because it was so poorly 
packed that the cartons usually were mashed out of 
shape before arrival. | 


The’ cotton manufacturers in the United States have 
lost hundreds of thousands of dollars of export trade be- 
cause goods were not packed to meet transit conditions 
South American countries. 


Our manufacturers let the business go rather than im- 
prove the packing just as the drug firm was doing. 

The drug salesman admitted that he had one advan- 
tage in that he could work his trade at night as well as 
during the day. 

At 7:30 next morning I left for Roanoke, intending to 
stop at LaFayette for a visit to my friend, A. L. Agnew, 
superintendent of the LaFayette Cotton Mills. 


After driving for a while I approached a cotton mill 
which was larger than I thought the LaFayette Cotton 
Mills would be and found that I was at Fairfax, Ala. 

I had taken the wrong road at a poorly marked cross- 
ing;amd@ landed at the wrong town, 


I kept on to Lanett and from there took a dirt road to | 


LaFayette. I went on through to Roanoke intending to 
stop at LaFayette on my way back but later learned that, 


like most yarn mills, the LaFayette Cotton Mills were 
idle. 


Reaching the W. A. Handley Manufacturing Company 
at Roanoke, I was given a fine reception by my friend of 
long standing, Superintendent Harvey Enloe. 


He has been superintendent at Roanoke for more than 
thirty years and has so conducted himself as to enjoy the 
respect and esteem of the textile industry of the South. 

He was born only a short distance fromm Roanoke and 
his first cotton mill work was at the Wehadkee Yarn 
Mills at Rock Mills, Ala. 


I also enjoyed meeting, again, his son, who is assistant 
superintendent and appears to be a chip off the old block. 
As soon as J. R. Dunson, the agent, found out I was 


there, he came in to welcome me and showed me many 
courtesies. 


He is a brother of the late J. E. Dunson, Jr., who was 
president of the Dunson Cotton Mills, LaGrange, Ga., 
and of Sanford Dunson, treasurer of that mill, He also 


has a brother who is superintendent of the Unity Cotton 
Mills of LaGrange. 


J. R. Dunson learned the business at the Dixie Cotton 
Mills, LaGrange, Ga., and is an exceptionally clean cut 


and able young man and intensively interested in the suc- 
cess of his mill. 


The W. A. Handley Manufacturing Company have 
25,498 spindles and 547 looms and manufacture ducks 


and specialties, many of which go to the automobile. 


trade. 


Some years ago they found themselves in financial dif- 
ficulties due to excess buying of cotton, and Curran & 
Barry, commission merchants of 320 Broadway, New 
York, took over the control. 

As the result of the conservative management and the 
excellent merchandising of Curran & Barry plus the local 
management of Harvey Enloe and J. R. Dunson, the W. 
A. Handley Manufacturing Company now has an. excel- 
lent financial statement. 
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Both Mr. Enloe and Mr. Dunson accompanied me 
over the mill and village. 


The first thing they showed me was a cottage which 
was beautifully furnished as a small hotel for the free 
accommodation of visitors and I learned that I would 
have been their guest if I had driven through to Roanoke 
the previous night, as I originally intended. 


The opening room of the W. A. Handley Manufactur- 
ing Company is most efficient and best arranged I have 
ever seen. | 


Instead of one large hopper at end of an apron they 
have six hoppers operating at right angle to the apron, 
three on each side. 

The cotton travels over a long wire mesh belt which is 
by a peculiar motion given a constant and rough shaking 
with the result that the heavy dirt and trash drop out.. 

The cotton is afterwards passed through other cleaning 
machines. 2 

Instead of the usual green the machinery in the open- 
ing room is all painted with aluminum paint and the ef- 
fect is very good. 


While the mills were not operating all their depart- 


ments full, it was easy to see that the entire plant was 


in efficient hands. | 

In the machine shop I saw two very unusual pieces of 
equipment which had been invented by the master me- 
chanic and he explained them to me. I do not recall his 


name but he formerly worked for the General Electric — 


Company. 

With some springs and electric connections which are 
stock parts of a T Model Ford he has rigged up indica- 
tors at several places in each room. 


When the temperature in any room goes 3 degrees 
above or below the standard adopted the indicator causes 
a horn to blow in the engine room and a light on his 
switchboard indicates the room. 


Through his device the maintenance of any desired 
temperature in any room is assured with practically no 
additional cost. 


On the same switchboard he has a device which gives 
immediate notice of any short circuit. 

I know of a case where a loom fixer crawling under a 
loom to make an adjustment was electrocuted and was 
not found until thirty minutes later. | 

With the system at the W. A. Handley Manufacturing 
Company immediate notice would have been given and 
the man’s life might have been saved. 

Just behind the mill is a large concrete fire protection 


_ pond which is fed by an artesian well and is used as a 


swimming pool in the summer. I was told that all the 
drinking water in the mill village came from artesian 
wells. | 

Learning that I intended to go to West Point, Ga., 
Mr. Dunson insisted on sending my car over with a 
negro driver and taking me in his car with Mr. Enloe ac- 
companying us. 3 

Before leaving we made a tour of the mill village 
which is kept well painted and in almost perfect repair. 


We also went by a very fine school which is in the village 


and is supported to a large extent by the mill. 

The things which impressed me most at the W. A. 
Handley Manufacturing Company were the courtesy of 
the officials and evidences of efficient and intelligent 
management. 

Mr. Dunson drove us to West Point by a short cut 
that even he did not know. Harvey Enloe, who was 
raised in that section, seemed to know every hog path. 

(Continued on Page 16) 
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REG. PAT. OFF- 
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is a non-dusting Sulphur Black of reddish 
shade, that disperses instantly in water 


| graph showing crys- 
talline structure of 
m= Sulfogene Carbon 
4R Grains. 


SULFOGENE CARBON an GRAINS 


in Crystal F orm 


Carbon 4R Grains produce 
reddish shades of black while Carbon 


4G Grains produce greenish shades of 


black. They are non-dusting, and can be 


handled in drug room and.dye house with- 


out the danger of flying particles contam-— 


inating other materials. 

Sulfogene Carbon 4R Grains contain 
only a minimum amount of copper and 
belong to our line of copper-controlled 
colors. They are suitable for dyeing ma- 
terial which is to be rubberized. 


Ordinary sulphur black powders are not 
easily dispersable in water, having a 
tendency to float on the surface and are 
wetted out with difficulty. Sulfogene Car- 
bon 4K Grains are instantly dispersable 
in water and very easily reduced because 
of this property. : 

Sulfogene Carbon 4R Grains are more 
stable than ordinary sulphur black be- 
cause of their crystalline form. They can 
therefore be stored for longer periods 
without deterioration. 


Use this improved product in your dye- 


ing operations at no increased cost. 


Pont 


Sales Offices: Boston, Mass., Charlotte, N. C., Chicago, Ul., New York, N. Y 


E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, INCORPORATED 


Dyestuffs Division, Wilmington, Del. 


., Philadelphia, Pa., Providence, R. 1., and San Francisco, Calif. Represented 


in Canada by Canadian Industries, Limited, Dyestuffs Division, Canada Cement Building, Montreal, Canada 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


S. R. Power is now superintendent of the Chadwick- 
Hoskins Mills No. 3, Charlotte, N. C. 


Philip S. Toley, president and general manager of 


Looisville Textiles, Inc., Louisville, Ky., is in Baltimore 


for a medical examination. 


W. H. Taylor, general manager of the Slater Manufac- 
turing Company, Slater, S. C., has been elected a vice- 
president of the company. 


James Lybrand, Jr., office manager of the Slater Man- 
ufacturing Company, Slater, S. C., has been elected as- 
sistant treasurer. 


J. Q. Gilkey, president of the Gilkey Homespun Weav- 
ers, Inc., Marion, N. C., has announced his candidacy 
for the Democratic. nomination for Congress from the 
Eleventh District. 


Miss Margaret Simmons Harris, of Atlanta, daughter 
of George S. Harris, well known mill executive, will be 
married April 30. to William T. Hunter. 


A: ‘K. Winget, one of the leading mill executives: of 
Gaston county for many years. past, this week assumed 
his new duties as president of the Wiscassett Mills, Albe- 


Claude A. Hamilton, of Charlotte, has returned home 
after an extended trip to New England points. He pur- 
chased a considerable supply of new equipment and ma- 
chinery for resale. 


R. S. Jackson has been appointed Charlotte manager 
of the Alemite Lubricator Company. He has been with 
the company for a number of years and came to Char- 
lotte from the Richmond offices of the company. 


C. Warren Howe, textile engineer for the Fafnir Bear- 
ing Company, New Britain, Conn., is visiting a number of 
mills in the South. He was for many years with. the 
Saco-Lowell Shops as superintendent of their Lowell 
plant. . 


R. H. Armfield has been promoted from assistant su- 
perintendent to superintendent of the White Oak Mills, 
Greensboro, N. C. He has: been connected with the com- 
pany for many years. Three years ago he was promoted 
from overseer of carding to assistant superintendent. Mr. 
Armfield succeeds the late Thomas E. Gardner. 


T. C. Stevenson, graduate of the Clemson Textile De- 
partment, 1924, recently resigned his position as assistant 
superintendent of the Saratoga Victory Mills, Gunters- 
ville, Ala., to become connected with the Cannon Mills, 
ot Concord, N. C., and New York City. 


Paul F. Haddock, Southern representative of A. Klip- 
stein & Co.,'and chairman of the Dyers, Bleachers and 
Finishers’ Division of the Southern Textile Association, 
is improving rapidly after suffering a severe illness. He 
is expected to leave the hospital within a week. 


B. A. Bassett has just been placed in charge of the 
Reed Division of the Southern plant of the Steel Heddle 
Manufacturing Company at Greenville, S. C. He is well 
known in the textile industry as an expert on reeds and 
has many friends who will. be interested to learn that he 
will be in charge of the Greenyille plant, 
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Ralph Hunter, chairman of the board of the Interna- 
tional Association of Garment Manufacturers, has. been 
appointed a representative of that organization on the 
General Arbitration Council of the Textile Industry. 


G. D. Davis has been promoted to general sales man- 
ager of three of the five divisions of the National Oil 


Products Company, of Harrison, N. J. He has been with 


the company for 14 years, beginning as shipping clerk 
and later joining the sales force. The National Oil Prod- 
ucts Company is now one of the largest manufacturers of 
processed oils in the country. 


T. T. Smith, of Concord, N. C., has been elected secre- 
tary of the Cannon Mills Company, Kannapolis. He 
succeeds F. J. Haywood, who recently resigned to be- 
come vice-president and trust officer of the Cabarrus 
Bank and Trust Company, Concord. All other officers 
of the company were re-elected at the annual meeting 
held Tuesday. C. A. Cannon is president, J. J. Barn- 
hardt, A. L. Brown, A. R. Howard, C. E. Stevenson, A. 
W. Fisher, W. J. Swink and F. A. Williamson are vice- 
presidents, and G. B. Lewis, of Concord, is treasurer. 


‘Robert E. Steere, of Pawtucket, R. I., better known 
among the mills as “Bob” Steere, is now associated with 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co., of Worcester, Mass., man- 
ufacturers of finishing machinery for all kinds of fabrics. 


He will act as a general representative for the’ company .- 


and will devote the greater part of his time to New Eng- 
land territory. Mr. Steere was for fourteen years asso- 
ciated with Lorraine Manufacturing Company, of Paw- 
tucket and Westerly, R. I,:and was also with Nashawena 
Mills, New Bedford, Mass., and the Manville Company, 
at Woonsocket, R. I. : 


Students Get Textile Diplomas 


Five men were awarded diplomas in textiles and 190 
were awarded certificates showing the completion of cer- 
tain courses at the closing exercises marking the comple- 
tion of 33 vocational industrial classes at Frank Evans 
High School, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Diplomas were awarded the following men for the 
completion of the required amount of work: Thomas 
Greer, Whitney Manufacturing Co., Whitney; A. L. 
Ramsey, Whitney Manufacturing Co., Whitney; Leonard 
Huskey, Whitney Manufacturing Co., Whitney; Felix 


Parker, Pacolet Manufacturing Co., Pacolet Mills, and 


Walter Parker, Pacolet Manufacturing Co., Pacolet Mills. 

The 190 men receiving certificates were from Whitney 
Mills, Victor Mill, Greer, Arcadia Mills, Arcadia, Jack- 
son Mills, Wellford, Riverdale Mills, Enoree, Spartan 
Mills, Converse Mfg. Co., Clifton Mfg. Co., Martel Mills, 
New England-Southern Mills, Pacolet Mfg. Go. 


OBITUARY 


THOMAS E, GARDNER 


Greensboro, N. C.—Funeral service for Thomas E. 
Gardner, superintendent of White Oak Cotton Mills, 
whose. lifeless body was found in the washroom of. his 


office shortly after noon Saturday, death evidently hav- 


ing resulted from a self-inflicted wound from a revolver, 
was conducted at 3 o'clock Sunday afternoon at. the 
home, 30 Fairview street, White Oak, with a great 
throng of sorrowing friends, together with relatives, in 
attendance. 

Officiating ministers were Rev. J. S. Gibbs, pastor of 
Carraway Memorial Methodist church, Rev. J. L. Coley, 
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pastor of White Oak Baptist church, and Rev. J. H. 
Bradley, of Troutman, former pastor of Carraway Me- 
morial, of which Mr. Gardner had long been a promi- 
nent layman. Interment followed in Green Hill ceme- 
ter 

Mr. GGardner had left a textile meeting at a local hotel 
at noon and went direct to the mill office. It was be- 
lieved he had been dead for an hour when the body was 
found. 

A note was left by him to Herman Cone, official of 
the mill company. It was found in a desk drawer. It 
was not released for publication, but it was stated that 
Mr. Gardner had recorded the fact that he had recently 
been greatly worried. He was about 50 years of age 
and had long been a resident of Greensboro and an em- 
ployee of the Cone interests. He leaves his wife and 
three sons, Marshall and Herman, students at N. C. State 
College, and Howard, of Greensboro. 


J. CHESHIRE WEBB 


News of the death of J. Cheshire Webb, president of 
Eno Mills, Hillsboro, N. C., was received at the moment 
of going to press. Death was caused by heart failure. 

Mr. Webb, one of the most prominent men in Hills- 
boro, had: been connected with the textile industry over 
a long period of years. 


36th Annual Convention of American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association 


The program for the Thirty-Sixth Annual Convention | 


of the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association is 


gradually shaping into form, indicating some very con- | 


structive features. 

The Biltmore Hotel, in Atlanta, reports a very satisfac- 
tory registration for rooms; 
those who may be late registrants some concern. 

The fact that Atlanta is centrally located in the South- 
ern textile area is a physical fact indicating a large at- 
tendance. 

Atlanta is making rather elaborate programs for’ the 
entertainment of the Association. ‘There will be plenty 
of recreational diversions to balance the serious and dis- 
cussional topics of the convention. 

President Callaway’s address is anticipated with a 
great deal of interest because he is a recognized leader 
in the industry, and now that he has had a year’s experi- 
ence in directing the policies of the Southern Association, 
his new views will be received with much interest. 

His industrial statesman-like attitudes toward the com- 
plex problems, his clear vision, and fairness of judgments 
have made for him a larger following. 

There will be another speaker on the morning program 
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discussing some economic aspect of the general situation. 


In the afternoon a round-table discussion of the com- 
petitions of cotton with other commodities will be con- 
ducted by one of the vice-presidents. The feature of the 
afternoon discussion is that those taking part are mem- 
bers of the Association and not men outside who give 
their external views. 

The banquet will have as its guests the ladies who are 
in attendance at the meeting, and others specially invited. 
The chief purport of the banquet session will be that of 
sociability and good cheer. Special entertainment fea- 
tures are being prepared. 


The Saturday morning session will be executive and 


will carry on the routine business of the Association. 
Various reports and resolutions will be read and officers 
elected for another year. 


in fact,.so large as to cause | 
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The New 


Cooper Hewitt Lamp | 
QUICKER STARTING 


By the introduction of a new electrical circuit which 
includes a newly invented copper oxide rectifier, the new 
and improved Cooper Hewitt Lamp starts more quickly 


than any previous A. C. model. This new. circuit, devel- 


oped by General Electric Vapor Lamp Company engi- - 


neers, now supplies direct current for the shifter action 
so arranged as to be always of the correct. polarity for 
starting the lamp. What this invention means is readily 


understood when it is remembered that starting is accom- 


plished by the interruption of the line current through 
an inductance coil and, until now, half of the shifter 


cycles of the alternating current occurred on the wrong 


polarity. Now every operation of the shifter is correct for 


lamp starting—twice as fast as was heretofore possible. 


Many other improvements, including a new style, straight 


line tube with screw terminals attachable by hand, make 


this new model lamp the finest industrial lighting unit ever 


produced. Write for Catalog 


905 for complete details. 


Pictures show ease of attaching 
new insulated screw base terminals, 


Generally speaking, the best lighting costs no more than 1¢ per 
hour per man, A properly engineered Cooper Hewitt lighting 
installation will sufficiently reduce spoilage and save enough of 
an operative’s time to offset the small additional cost of the best 
lighting. Try Cooper Hewitts in your own plant now. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO. 
855 Adams Street Hoboken, N. J. 


Cooper Hewitt Light 
is Better than Daylight 


GENERAL 96) ELECTRIC 
VAPOR LAMP COMPANY 


527BjEntire Contents Copyrighted 1982, Geneyal Electric Vapor Lamp Co, 
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Visiting The Mills 
(Contenued from Page 12) 


Reaching West Point about noon we went to the office . 


of the West Point Manufacturing Company. In_ the 
lobby we found the purchasing agent, J. S. Horsley, and 
several others and were conducted to the office of Presi- 
dent Geo. H. Lanier. I always enjoy meeting Mr. Lanier. 
He has been a strong supporter of the Southern Textile 
Bulletin and we regard him as one of the ablest men 
connected with the textile industry. Mr. Lanier was 


originally from West Point but his early mill experience . 


was at other towns. 


Since my last visit to West Point he had suffered the 
loss of his brother, Lafayette Lanier, who was agent at 
the West Point Manufacturing Company. Lafayette 
Lanier was not only a fine manufacturer but handled 
men with remarkable ease. He knew how to direct men 
and put on pressure when necessary and yet he always 
kept their friendship and esteem. 


After the death of Lafayette Lanier, young Joe Lanier, 
who had graduated at Washington and Lee University 
and then had several years practical experiencé in the 
mills, was brought into the offce as assistant to the presi- 


dent. He is a son of Geo. H. Lanier and an exceptionally 
able young man. 


As Harvey Enloe and J. R. Dunson wanted to get 
back to. Roanoke before lunch, they told me good-bye in 
Mr. Lanier’s office and I thanked them for the many 
courtesies they had shown me. 


While I was in the office Rube Jennings, superintend- 
ent of the Lanett Mills, and Frank Williams, superin- 
tendent of the Fairfax Mill, came in for a short visit. 

At one o’clock I went with Mr. Lanier to the meeting 


of the West Point Rotary Club and found that they were 
that day entertaining the Opelika Rotarians. 


The Opelika Club organized the West Point Club about 


twelve years ago and ‘there has always been friendship 
and fellowship between the two organizations. ‘'") 


After the meeting Rube Jennings and Frank Williams, 


both of whom are Rotarians, took me out to the Fairfax 
Mills, which has 31,536 spindles and 1,078 looms on tow- 
els and was operating full time. 


_ second son of Rube Jennings. 
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A few years ago they purchased the business of the 
Martex Mills in Philadelphia and added that brand to 
the Fairfax and the West Point towels which they already 
made. 


They had too much good judgment to move the looms 
of the Martex Mills to West Point. With the exception 
of two looms all the looms in Philadelphia were junked 
and they installed new looms for the manufacture of 
Martex towels at Fairfax. 


The average mill man would have persuaded himself 


that because the Martex looms were in operation at Phil- 


adelphia they should be moved to Fairfax, but the peo- 
ple who operate the mills of West Point Mariufacturing 


Company and have been uniformly successful and know 
that second-hand machinery can not be operated success- | 


fully and that any mill which buys same is handicapped. 


The Fairfax and West Point brand of towels look good 
until placed beside the Martex line which has for years 
been noted for its beauty and quality. 


When I got back home I found that Frank Williams 
had sent me a Martex bath set and a Martex bath sheet 
both wrapped in celophane. I thought I was going to 
enjoy them but Mrs. Clark said. they were so beautiful 


that she was going to save them and use them for Christ- 
mas presents. 


Frank Williams came from Opelika, Ala., where his 
people are in the hotel business, and he has made’ good 
with the West Point Manufacturing Company. He has 
the Fairfax Mills well organized and they are producing, 
in a very efficient way, high quality towels. 

Frank Williams married a daughter of Rube Jennings 
and his assistant superintendent is Joe Jennings the 


Rube Jennings, Jr., whom 
I have known for a long time, was on a visit to Rome, 


Ga. 

Leaving the Fairfax Mills with Rube Jennings, I stop- 
ped at his mill, the Lanett Mill, for a hurried trip through 
the plant but had time to shake hands with several of the 
overseers. 


The Lanett Mills have 85,692 ibintles and 2,516 


looms'on ducks and coarse yarn goods and, like most 


mills of that kind, are not operating full. The weave 
room of the Lanett Mills is one of the largest and best 
arranged I have ever seen. 


B. ILER, Greenville, 8. C. 


| VICTOR MILL STARCH—The Weaver’s Friend 


THE KEEVER STARCH COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
DANIEL H. WALLACE, Southern Agent, Greenville, S. C. 
F. M. WALLACE, Columbus, Ga. 


It boils thin, penetrates the warps 


and carries the weight into cloth. 


It means good running work, satis- 


fied help and one hundred per cent 


production. 


We are in a position now to offer 


prompt shipments. 


L. J. CASTILE, Charlotte, N. C. 
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The Lanet Mills are well equipped and have always 
been efficiently operated. 


Tt was easy to see that it pained Rube Jennings to be 
forced to let part of his machinery remain idle but as 
their goods go largely to industry and the mechanical 
trades, they can not expect to operate full when the in- 
dustries which normally consume their output are cur- 
tailing. 

Leaving the Lanett Mills, I stopped for a short visit 
to John A. Simmons, superintendent of the Lanett 
Bleachery and Dye Works, and he took me over a very 
remarkable plant. | 


I not only saw many kinds of goods being dyed many 
colors but for the first time I saw corduroys being cut 
by machine. It seems that within the Lanett Bleachery | 
and Dye Works there is a subsidiary company known as 
the Broodside Finishing Company and they cut and fin- 


and sometimes for other plants. 


Corduroys are woven with floating filling, that is, there 
are two sets of filling. The bottom filling forms the base 
of the cloth while the top filling which floats across from 
connection.to connection is cut and then brushed up to 
form the face of the corduroy. 


A few years ago all corduroys were cut by hand which 


jis 4°. Was a very expensive process but now they are cut by 
machine. | 
as q Circular cutters resembling gear cutters but very much 
mw 4 finer are mounted upon a shaft but left loose. Long 
5 needles are inserted in the grooves of the cloth and press 
os ; the floating threads upward. The rear of the needle is 
a el split and leaves an opening into which the cutters work 
while cutting the threads. 
ee Cutting the threads is however, only a small portion 
. of the work, for the goods must be scoured and finished 
p- i by experts in order to raise the threads and form the nap. 
oh OF One lot of corduroys which were being finished were 
a made of combed yarns and were to be used for ladies’ 
dresses. 
16 John A. Simmons came to the Lanett Bleachery and 
st 4 Dye Works when H. R. Stephenson, now president of the 
ve Southern Bleachery at Taylors, S. C., was in charge and 
ost i succeeded him as superintendent. 


Hi It takes both ability and energy to handle such com- 
; plicated work as they are now doing at the Lanett 

=; Bleachery and Dye Works but John A. Simmons has his 
e | job well in hand and seems to know every detail. 


Leaving Lanette about four o’clock, I drove straight 
through to Atlanta. I had hoped to stop in LaGrange 
for a short visit with Cason Callaway but it was so late 

._ in the afternoon when I reached there that I drove on 
4 to Atlanta. | 

On Friday morning, I attended the meeting of the Tex- 
tile Operating Executives of Georgia and enjoyed meeting 
many friends among the superintendents and overseers 
of Georgia Mills. 


, I especially enjoyed meeting and hearing Harry Mei- 
kleham of Lindale, Ga. 

He is always interesting and few men know as much 
about cotton manufacturing conditions thirty years ago. 

After the morning session I left with Walter C. Taylor, 
secretary of the Southern Textile Association, for Char- 
lotte, and by dividing the driving it was an easy trip in 
about seven hours. We came by Gainesville and Toccoa 
and found only two miles of dirt road. 

I always enjoy my visits to the mills and this trip has 
made me determined to take another at an early date. 


ish corduroys for the Brookside Mills, Knoxville, Tenn., © 
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Protect Loom Bearings 
and 


Keep Oil Spots off Goods 


Follow the example of over 70% of 
the leading mills, who have found 
NON-FLUID OIL the best protection 
for loom bearings because it does not 
drip, leak or spatter like ordinary 
liquid oils, but stays where applied 


until entirely consumed in lubrication. 


Because of its ability to stay put, it 
practically eliminates the loss from 


oil spots on goods. 


By better lubrication NON-FLUID 
OIL helps speed up production and 
lower the cost of repairs and mainte- 
nance. Better yet, NON-FLUID OIL 
outlasts liquid oils 3 to 5 times, saving 


- money on both lubricant and labor 
cost. 


Write today for free testing sample 
and bulletin, “Lubrication 
of Textile Machinery.” 


New York & New Jersey Lubricant Co. 
Main Office: 292 Madison Ave.. New York, N. Y. 


Lewis W. Thomason, Charlotte, N. C. 
Southern Agent 
Warehouses: 


Chicago, Il. Providence, R. I. Atlanta. Ga. 
St. Louis, Mo. Detroit, Mich. Charlotte, N. C. 


New Orleans, La. Spartanburg, 8S. C. Greenville. 8. Cc. 


en REGISTERED 
ON-FEGHD OIL 
IN US PAT OFFICE A FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


Better Lubrication af Less Cost per Month 
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Published Every Thursday By 


CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Offices: 118 West Fourth Street, Charlotte, N. C. 
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SUBSCRIPTION 
One year, payable in advance__.._ 
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Contributions or subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture 
and distribution, are requested. Contributed articles do not neces- 
sarily reflect the opinion of the publishers. Items pertaining to 
new mills, extensions, etc., are solicited. 
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all banks. 


Norman Thomas Again 


Norman Thomas, former socialist candidate 
for President, spoke this week at the N. C. Col- 
lege for Women, Greensboro, N. C., and at the 
University of North Carolina. 


Mr. Thomas had made addresses at both in- 
stitutions several times in the past and had no 
new message to bring, but there were new stu- 
dents who had never listened to his insidious re- 
marks, and he was brought for what influence 
he might have upon them. 


He was brought to N. C. College for Women 
by Prof. B. B. Kendrick of the department of 
history and was entertained by him. 

The Y. M. C. A. at the University of North 
Carolina, which was responsible for bringing the 
negro, Langston Hughes, there after he had 
made his insulting remarks about Southern peo- 
ple and written sacriligeous poetry, also spon- 
sored this visit of Norman Thomas. 

The following is an extract from the poetry of 
the negro, Langston Hughes, which was pub- 
lished three weeks before he was the honored 
guest of the Y. M. C. A. at the University of 
North Carolina. 

Christ is a Nigger, 
Beaten and black— 
O, bare your back. 


Most holy bastard 
Of the bleeding mouth: 
Nigger Christ 

_ On the cross of the South. 


The following are some of the connections of 
their latest guest, Norman Thomas: 

Candidate of the Socialist Party for President. 

Director American Civil Liberties Union. 

Director Garland Fund. 
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‘Director League for Industrial Democracy. 
Member Conference for Progressive Labor 
Action. 


Member International Committee for Politi- 
cal Action. | 

Director Pioneer Youth Organization. 

Member of League for Independent Political 
Action. 


Norman Thomas was the candidate of the 
Socialist Party upon a platform which demanded 
Government ownership of coal mines, water 
sites, railroad, telephone and telegraph lines ‘and 
It also demanded the recognition of 
Soviet Russia. 


The American Civil Liberties Union, of which 
Norman Thomas is a Director, is the principal 
supporter of all communistic efforts in the Unit- 
ed States and the report of the Lusk Committee 
said: | 

The American Civil Liberties Union is, in the last 
analysis, a supporter of all subversive movements. It 
attempts not only to protect crime but to encourage at- 
tacks upon our institutions in every form. : 

The purpose of the Garland Fund, of which 
Norman Thomas is a Director, is to financially 
support and defend any who get in trouble as 
the result of communistic efforts. It is the back- 
bone of all subversive movements. 


It gave financial backing to the publication, 
‘The Masses,’”’ which was a paper so indecent 
that the Government suppressed its second is- 
sue, 


- Both the American Civil Liberties Union and 
the Garland Fund were active in the Gastonia 
communist effort. 


Norman Thomas is a director of the League 
for Industrial Democracy which has as its motto 
‘Production for Use but not for Profit,” which 
is the Russian system. 


He is a director of the Plcnner Youth Organi- 
zation whose purpose it is to break down the 
Boy Scouts. Where the Boy Scouts teach clean 
living and loyalty to the flag, the Pioneer Youth 
Movement teaches atheism and disloyalty to 
country. 


The other organizations to which Norman 
Thomas belongs are intended to support such 
criminals as Sacco and Vanzetti and to encour- 
age crime and anarchy. 


Norman Thomas was, in 1919, named by the 
U.S. Department of Justice as one of those who 
controlled red organizations and obstructionists 
during the World War. 

They also named him as the associate of Em- 
ily Green Balch and Judas L. Magnes in the No- 
torious People’s Council of America was uncov- 
ered by secret service men. 
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He sponsored two speaking tours, in the Unit- 
ed States, for the notorious and disreputable 
Bertrand Russell. 


Norman Thomas organized the “Open Road” 
tours to Russia under which American students 
are sent in an effort to convert them to com- 
munism. 


The Brookwood Conference for Progressive 
Labor Action in September, 1930, opcned with 
the singing of “The International” of Russia 
and the I. W. W. coast song and closed with the 
reading of a telegram from Norman Thomas 
which said: 


The workers must inspire fear in the hearts of the 
capitalists.” 


The above record of Norman Thomas should 


convince anyone that he is well qualified for the 
work for which he was brought to the N .C. Col- 
lege for Women and the University of North 


Carolina by the small groups of radical profes- 


sors in each institution assisted in one case by 
the ¥. M. C..A. 


They know of no other better qualified to 
emphasize the socialistic and communistic ideas 
they had been attempting to install into the 
minds of their students. 


Within the short space of four months the 
Y. M. C. A. at the University of North Carolina 
has brought to the students a negro communist 


and a man who is connected with many subver-: 


sive movements and whose name appeared many 
times in the Lusk Report as connected with dis- 


loyal activities during the World. 
It is well known that the National Y. M. C. A. . 


organization has drifted far to the left but we 
did not realize the extent to which many college 
and university Y. M. C. A.’s are co-operating 
with radical professors in bringing to the stu- 


dents men connected with subversive move- 


ments. Many of those whom the Y. M. C. A.’s 
sponsor are antagonists of all religious beliefs. 


Southern Textile Association Deserves Help 


For the first time since its organization, the 
Southern Textile Association is making a direct 
appeal to the textile mills. for finaneial aid. 

The Association, which has always been self- 
supporting, has two sources of revenue, the an- 
nual dues paid by its members and funds real- 
ized from the advertisements in its Book of Pro- 
ceedings. During this period of reduced incomes, 
many of the Association members have been 
unable to pay their dues. At the same time, the 
volume of advertising carried in its Book of 
Proceedings has naturally been smaller. 

The Association now finds itself facing a defi- 
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cit. In order to meetthis, it is asking the mills 
for assistance.’."In ‘Spite ‘ef the present condi- 
tions, many mills are-able.to help the Associa- 
tion and we know. of. ne Organization that is 
more worthy of support. 

The Southern Textile Asséciation works with 
one aim in view, to increase the efficiency of its 
members, the superintendents and overseers in 
Southern mills. Through its technical divisions 
and its research organization, The Arkwrights, 
the Association has for years conducted a work 
that has been directly beneficial to the members 
and to the mills themselves. 


Operating costs in Southern mills have been 
reduced, machinery more efficiently operated 
and the general standard of mill performance 
raised as a result of the Association’s work. 

We sincerely hope that the mills will respond 
liberally to the Association’s request for assist- 
ance, and wish to emphasize that any funds 
given them are sure to prove an investment that 
will really pay dividends. 


An Increase of Wisdom 


We congratulate the manufacturers of print 
cloths upon their increase in wisdom. 


Meeting and deciding upon a drastic curtail- 
ment prior to an oe of goods is un- 
usual. 


In the past it has been a case of accoRnetINg 
goods and then curtailing. 

Although the print cloth mills were already 
upon a reduced schedule, they promptly agreed 
upon additional curtailment and will shut down 
for a full week each month. 

We wish some of the other divisions, partic- 
ularly the combed yarn division, would show the 
same intelligence and the same spirit of co-oper- 
ation. 


Yes, ‘Tis True 


The Greensboro (N.C.) Daily News said this 
week: 

It would have been real news if David Clark had in- 
troduced Norman Thomas at Greensboro’s own N. C. C. 
W. last evening. 

It has come about that it would also be real 
news if any teacher of radicalism, socialism and 
communism came South and was not invited to 
lecture at the University of North Carolina, N. 
C. College for Women, Emory University and 
Agnes Scott Institute. 

It would also be reak news if any effort to 
defeat the spread of comnjunism did not produce 
an editorial attack by~the Greensboro Daily 


News upon the opponent of communism. 
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PRACTICAL 
MILL CONSULTANTS 


The Textile Development Co. 


Sidney S. Paine, President 


1001 Jefferson 
80 Federal St., Standard Bidg., 
Boston, Mass. Greensboro, N. C. 


If It’s Made of Paper 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues i 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


Dillard Paper Co. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


GARLAND 


LOOM PICKERS and 
LOOM HARNESSES 


| 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 


Dispose Of? 


SELL 


Through A 


In The 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


Kead In Nearly All Textile Mille In The South 


April 14, 1932 


i MILL NEws ITEMS 


Monroe, N. C.—The Union Mills Company are hav- 
ing their spinning overhauled by the Dixie Spindle & 
Flyer Co., Charlotte, N. C., who are using the Guillet 
overhauling system in doing the work. 


PaInt Rock, AtA.—It is expected that the Paint Rock 
Hosiery Mills, which were recently badly damaged by a 
tornado, will be rebuilt. Part of the machinery can be 
repaired at a nominal cost. 


Hicu Pornt, N. C.—The Adams-Millis Corporation 
has declared the regularly quarterly dividends of $1.75 
per share on the preferred stock and 50 cents a share on 
the common stock, both payable May 1 to stockholders 
of record April 19. 


RockincHaM, N, C.—Lee & Odegaard are now selling 
agents for Hannah Pickett Mill No. 2, of Rockingham, 
N. C. (640 looms), whose production is colored goods. 
Hunter Manufacturing and Commission Company con- 
tinues to sell the output of Hannah Pickett No. 1 (2,208 
looms), which makes gray goods. 


WaAYNESBOoRO, Va.—It was announced Friday by the 


‘management of the Stehli Silks Corporation plant of 


this city that it has suspended operations temporarily. 
It was said that the plant was closed about 4 p. m., 
March 29, and will remain closed for at least a week or 
ten days. 


Frres, Va—-The Washington Mills Company have 
purchased the Guillet overhauling system to be used in 
overhauling their machinery from the Dixie Spindle & 


Flyer Co., Charlotte, N. C. They have also employed 


the service of one man from them to get their men start- 
ed off to using this system in the right manner. 


BuRLINGTON, N. C.—Fifty new type spiral hosiery 
machines, representing an investment of $50,000, have 
been purchased as replacements for the Whitehead and 


- Mohawk Hosiery Mills here, according to R. H. White- 


head, president of both companies, who stated that the 


| new machinery will be equally divided between the units. 


CoL_umBIA, C.—Secretary of State W. P. Blackwell 
has granted a charter to Gottlieb Bag Company, Inc., of 


Columbia, to own, manufacture and sell burlap bags, 


cotton bags, cotton waste, etc., with capital stock of 


$15,000. Officers are Louis A. Gottlieb, president; vice- 


presidents, George S. Gottlieb and. Joseph M. Gottlieb; 


secretary, John J. Gottlieb; treasurer, Herman Gottlieb. : 


MARTINSVILLE, VA.—Construction work was started 
the past week on the valuable addition to be made to the 
plant of the Virginia Underwear Corporation, located on 
Cleveland avenue. Finley & McCoy, local building con- 
tractors, are supervising the construction of this addition, 
which when completed and ready for occupancy, will in- 
crease by approximately 33 per cent the present floor 
space. The addition will be used in the expansion of 
the production department of the local firm. 
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MILL ITEMS 
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LAFrRANcE, S$. C.—Reports that the Pendleton Man- 
ufacturing Company plant at this place would suspend 
operations indefinitely are denied by Francis x. Minish, 
assistant general manager. 


Mr. Minich said that a slight curtailment of operations 
would be effected following the disposal of a number of 
rush orders which have been on hand for some time, but 
he asserted that there was no foundation for the report 
that the plant would suspend operations indefinitely. 


_ BrruincHam, ALtA.—No change is contemplated from 
the present operating policies or selling arrangements of 
the Alabama Mills Company, with plants located in ten 
Alabama centers. | 


This dissipates recent rumors that the organization, 
under authority of the bondholders’ committee, was 
about to realign its selling connections. Although the 
bonded indebtedness of the company has been extended, 
it was explained that the mills are all running and have 
sufficient working capital to continue. 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—T. E. McMackin, clerk of court 
of York county, has filed a transfer of a $50,000 damage 
suit brought by John P. Maddox against Archie O. Joslin 
and the Rock Hill Printing & Finishing ‘Co., of Rock 
Hill, S. C., from the York County Court of Common 
Pleas to Federal Court for the Western District of South 


Carolina at the office of Wilbuy White, clerk of Federal - 


Court. Maddox bases his complaint upon a written con- 
tract with the Rock Hill company for five years of work 
at $85 a week, which contract he claims the company 
broke after he had worked a little over two years. He 
asked for $50,000 actual and punitive damages. 


S. T. A. Has New Division 


Preliminary organization of a Northern North Caro- 
lina and Virginia Division of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation was completed at a meeting held in Greensboro 
last Saturday. 


Culver Batson, manager of the Lynchburg Division, 
Consolidated Textile Corporation, Lynchburg, Va., was 
elected temporary chairman and J. O. Thomas, of Spray, 
temporary vice-chairman. 

The new Division is to be actively supported by mem- 
bers from the mills in the High Point-Greensboro-Bur- 
lington section and in the State of Virginia. 


The first regular scheduled meeting of this group will 
be held at the King Cotton Hotel, Greensboro, on May 
6, with Mr. Batson presiding. The technical questions 
discussed will include those on Carding, Spinning, Weav- 
ing, Dyeing and Finishing and a number of questions for 
the master mechanics. 

Among those who attended the meeting, in addition to 
Mr. Batson and Mr. Thomas, were T. M. Mullen, presi- 
dent of the Southern Textile Association; Walter C. Tay- 
lor, secretary; S. T. Anderson, Draper; L. V. Andrews, 
R. H. Armfield, R. C: Moreland, A. L. Beal and R. W. 
Sawyer, all of Greensboro; J. W. Price, Spray; J. O. 
Newton, Draper; J. S. Bondurant, Spray, and C. T. 
Lassiter, of Penick & Ford Sales Co. | 
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of normal service from 


DIAMOND FINISH Rings! 


According to carefully verified records, a print cloth mill 
in South Carolina is today still operating 30,000 rings 
which have been running on the same flange since 1922. 
These rings have been running not only days, but nights 
also until the past year, making an equivalent of approxi- 
mately 20 years normal running. Needless to add, these 
are DIAMOND FINISH Rings. Do you know of any test 
for rings that means anything when compared with the 


TIME-TEST of actual performance on duty? S="5) 


Whilinsville 
SPINNING RING CO. 


“METSO CRYSTALS 


SODIUM METASILICATE 


find ready acceptance 
in textile processes 


For kier boiling, scouring and other cleans- 
ing processes, Metso is thorough without 
drastic effect on fibers. 


Try Metso in comparison with your pres- 
ent alkali. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO. 


Makers of Star Brand Silicate of Soda 
DEPT. 8S.T., 121 S. THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA 


ACcTive ALKALI 14 


CRYSTALS 
U. Ss. PAT. OFF. 


: TWISTER | SPINNING 
) — | RINGS RINGS 
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Textile Products for | THE ARABOL MBG. CO.| BOIL-OFF OILS 
SIZING Executive Offices: 110 East 42nd St., New York SOLUBLE OILS 
SOFTENING QUALITY in all our products GUARANTEED DYBOL 
FINISHING Southern Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, N. C. 
WEIGHTING | = “Griffin Ga Greenville, RAYON SIZE 


Lammot du Pont Cites Need of Government 


Economy 
(Continued from Page 9) 


recent estimates the annual Government pay roll amounts 
to at least $1,500,000,000. Government employees pay 
no State income taxes on salaries; many of them have 
30 days’ vacation each year, and 15 days additional for 
“sick leave; and many receive generous pensions upon 
retirement. 
estimates, has fallen at least 15 per cent since 1929. It 
may be suggested, therefore, that a general reduction in 
Government salaries averaging 15 per cent would leave 


_ purchasing power unchanged from the peak, and would 


save the Government perhaps $225,000,000. An over-all 


decrease of 15 per cent in the number of Government 
employees would save the taxpayer possibly an additional 
$200,000,000. In addition, the elimination of superfluous 
personnel reduces expenditures for materials and supplies, 
office rent, service, accounting, and other items too num- 
erous to mention. Such reductions as these would be 
mild compared with what almost every private industry 
has been forced to make. 


Surely such facts as the foregoing indicate that there 
is ample opportunity to effect great economies in public 
expenditures. It should be obvious that every dollar 
taken out of the taxpayer’s pocket by the Government 
in times of depression reduces his purchasing power, in- 
creases unemployment, and so tends to prolong the de- 
pression. J believe that the most important aid to a re- 
covery in business would be a sweeping cut in the Federal 
budget. If laws must be changed to accomplish this re- 
sult, let us have the laws changed. 


Clemson Textile Department Installs Long 
Draft Spinning 


In order to train the Clemson textile students in the 


various systems of long draft spinning, Clemson Textile — 


Department is now installing the latest type of long draft 


The cost of living, according to Government 


spinning made by the H. & B. American Machine Com- 
pany, Pawtucket, R. I. Some two years ago the depart- 
ment was equipped with the most modern type of Casa- 
blancas long draft spinning system made by the Whitin 
Machine Works, Whitinsville, Mass. 


Jack and Harness Straps Made of Cotton 


Announcement of the development of jack and harness 


straps made from cotton has been made by the Southern - 


Weaving Company, of Greenville, S. C. The straps have 
been tested and found satisfactory by a number of mills, 
the company states. A metal clamp, furnished with the 
straps, is utilized to make accurate and permanent ad- 
justment on both harness and jack straps. 


Half of Cotton Goods Sold Through Agents 


Washington.—Over one-half the sales by manufactur- 
ing plants engaged primarily in making cotton goods are 
handled by manufacturers’ agents, selling agents, brokers, 
or commission houses. Data collected for the Census of 
Distribution show that of the total sales by the manufac- 
turing plants, amounting. to $1,411,562,000, 55.2 per 
cent, or $779,745,000 worth, was sold through such 
agents. The other 44.8 per cent, or $631,817,000, was 
sold direct to wholesalers, converters, consumers, and 
sales branches. 


Of the total sales, manufacturing plants were able to 
classify $1,164,835,000 worth according to types of cus- 
tomers. ‘The other $246,727,000 of sales was made 
through manufacturers’ agents, selling agents, brokers, 
or commission houses, with further distribution unknown. 
The percentages shown below and in the following tables 
are based on the total distributed sales. 


Sales to industrial consumers, principally manufactur- 
ers and cutters-up, amounted to 34.5 per cent, or $402,- 
362,000. 

The sales to wholesalers and to converters were nearly 
equal; sales to wholesalers were 28.9 per cent of the total 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


special point hardened lickerin wire. 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C. 
_44-A Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. 


215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


Textile Supply Co., Texas Representative, Dallas, Texas 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 
‘Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


LICKERINS REWOUND 


.For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your 
Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest factory. We use our own 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 
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distributed sales, or 336,597,000, and those to converters, 
25.7 per cent, or $299,867,000. (A few sales to cuttersup 
may be included in the figure shown as sales to whole- 
salers as some of the manufacturers reported in this way. 
Wherever it was known, such sales were included in “‘sales 
to industrial consumers.”’) 


Other sales were reported as follows: to manufacturers’ 
own wholesale branches, 5.6 per cent, or. $64,735,000; to 
retailers, 4.9 per cent, or $57,218,000; and to household 
consumers, 0.4 per cent, or $4,056,000. 


The total sales ($1,411,562,000) are $112,615,000 less 
than the value of products reported by the industry. 
This difference is accounted for by the fact that none of 
the following items is included in sales: interplant trans- 
fers, $109,289,000; contract work (labor performed on 
materials owned by others), $2,251,000; and net increase 


. of stocks on hand, $1,075,000. 


There are 1,281 manufacturing plants engaged pri- 
marily in the production of all kinds of plain and fancy 


’ woven cotton fabrics, in the piece or otherwise, over 12 


inches in width; cotton felts; and cotton yarn, thread, 
and waste for sale. Of these 1,281 plants, 174 sold their 
entire output through selling agents, or commission 
houses with further distribution unknown; 32 transferred 
their whole production to other plants of the same com- 
pany; and 2 reported only contract work. This ‘report 
shows the sales channels used by the other 1,073 plants. 


Georgia Association Has Annual Meeting 


(Continued from Page 5S) 


after another, were being brought to a final and tragic 
close. They tell of impending catastrophe: of Govern- 
mental and financial bankruptcy; of the grim specters of 
want and sorrow that were shaping themselves as an 


inevitable end approached. They told of the hunger and © 


hardships of the camp; of inadequate supplies, munitions, 
food and clothing; of sickness and death; of fatigue, cold 
and exposure. As this young soldier wrote home one 
could visualize the dread, anxiety, and fear of the loved 
ones for the safety of this boy. 


Out of the conflict to which these letters related, the 
South came, as before intimated, a total bankrupt. Her 
credit was gone, her people impoverished, the flower of 
her manhood had been left upon the battlefields, and 
her entire social and economic systems were in utter and 
hopeless ruin. \ 


‘Under these conditions worse than these today, under 
handicaps about which we know nothing, our fathers, 
without aid from the general government, but, on the 
other hand, often embarrassed by legislation, enacted in 
passion and distrust, and aimed directly at them, went to 
work, uncomplainingly, to re-establish their institutions, 
rebuild their homes, and to convert a war-wasted land 
into a land of peace, contentment and prosperity. The 
South of today is the outcome of that labor, patience, 
fortitude and patriotism. The South of today is largely 


the work of individual initiative and sacrifice. Certainly 


it was ‘these that laid the foundations of the South of 
today. 


‘‘T sincerely believe that the secret of their success was 
not legislative enactments of all kinds. Their success 


lay in the fact that each man, consciously facing an 
emergency, exerted every ounce of his energy in making 
a success of his own particular job, occupation and call- 
ing. As intimated, it .was. individual initiative and con- 
fident self-reliance on the part of the men of the South 
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Works: Newark, N. J. 


> 


A complete and dependable 
line of 


TEXTILE OILS, 
SOFTENERS and 
FINISHES 
... carefully manufactured under 
accurate laboratory control 


SERISOL 


A highly sulphonated olive oil, uniform 
throughout and an ideal finishing softener for 
all classes of cotton, rayon and silk fabrics. 


VITASOL J 


A neutral, high-powered wetting out, pene- 
trating agent and dyeing assistant. 


CAMASOL 


A super-sulphonated No. 1 Castor Oil, man- 
ufactured in all concentrations and types, in- 


cluding acid resisting. ) 
| CAMALT 


A starch solubilizer and desizing agent of 

highest strength. Perfectly desizes cotton or 

rayon fabrics and insures uniform bleach, 
~ color and finish. | 


We will be glad to furnish samples, further 
- information or demonstrations of these or any 
of our products, upon request. 


American Dyestuff Manufacturers 


Established 1876 


75 Hudson St. New York, N. Y } 
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Eclipse Ball Bearing || | 
Bobbin Holder 


vor with 
Long Draft System 


The Eclipse Ball Bearing Bobbin Holder 
used in connection with Long Draft system 
of Spinning has some very distinct and 
desirable advantages over wooden skewers. 

Due to the Eclipse Ball Bearing Bobbin 
Holder’s construction, the largest possible 
package of- roving with a minimum of twist 
can be used without stretcMing the roving. | 

—WHY— 

A package (large) of roving will be ro- 
tating on Ball Bearings, hence greatly re- 
duced friction when being pulled from 
bobbin; also due to the construction of the 
Eclipse Ball Bearing Bobbin Holder, a 
package (large) of roving will automati- 
cally rofate without WABBLING—conse- 
quently: this means greatly reduced 
stretching of the roving. 

We will be pleased to have 
our representative .call and tell 
you all about the Eclipse Ball 
Bearing Bobbin Holder. Write 
us— 


‘ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


ECLIPSE 


BOBBIN HOLDER 


that enabled them to rebuild their shattered fortunes and 
to redeem their beloved country from the blight of war. 

“So, today, in the midst of our need, discouragements, 
and perplexing difficulties, let us gather courage from 
the example and the achievements of the past, and be- 
coming brave, self-reliant, and confident of our ability, 
let us point the way to a prosperity that shall be both 
economically sound and enduring. 

“Brave industrious, self-reliant, home-loving and God- 
fearing men and women, more than all else, will redeem 
this country from its ills, and through this country, let us 
hope the world.” | 

SECRETARY'S REPORT 

In his report, T. M. Forbes, secretary, touched upon 
the various activities of the Association, including the 
work of the traffc department, legislative affairs, insur- 
ance rates, and other matters in which the Association is 
interested. 

H. H. Willis, director of the Textile Department of 
Clemson College, spoke on textile education. His address 
appears on Page 7. 


Practical Research in Textile Education— 
Why, How and Where 


(Continued from Page 10) 


stances it is necessarily limited. My idea is this: A | 
specialist combining knowledge of test methods with =::' 
practical knowledge of manufacturing problems should be 
carried on the school staff. Insofar as possible, the stu- 
dents should solve the problems under his direction, the 
specialist, of course, being responsible for the accuracy 
of the results. The students would thus gain some con- 


ception of what testing means as applied to actual mill 


problems, and the mills would receive material assistance 
at a minimum cost. I feel strongly that a textile school 
should send out no graduate who does not have some 
understanding of the why and how of testing. 

Vocational guidance service especially for high school 
boys with a textile background is more or less a hobby 
with me. Without a doubt the textile industry is losing 
some of ‘its’ best possible leaders, in that some of these 
promising high school graduates with from 16 to 18 
years of textile background are being educated away from 
the textile industry rather than into it. These boys fail 
to realize that their textile background and experience 
are valuable assets in case they enter the textile industry. 
Often they have no vision of the possibilities of the tex- 
tile field beyond that of the routine job. 

How THE Mitts Can THE TEXTILE SCHOOLS 

I have been telling you what the textile schools need 
and what they are trying to do. Now, may I tell vou 
how you can help us? The textile schools want the 
whole-hearted enthusiastic moral and financial support of 
the industry. In the first place, as has been said, we 
need financial backing in the specific project of reorganiz- 
ing textile courses. 

ADEQUATE SUPPORE FOR SCHOOLS 

Another way in which you can help us is by providing 
adequate support. The textile plants of the respective 
States must either assist in getting the necessary State 
support or making available sufficient funds to provide 
for adequate staffs for their textile schools—adequate 
both in training and in number. Some of us have er- 
roneously fallen into the idea that anyone can teach. 
That is a mistake; it requires a real man to teach textiles 
properly. A good teacher must have not only special 
training and practical experience; he must also have per-. 
sonality, leadership, and be able to inspire the students, 
Furthermore, he must keep constantly in touch with the 
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industry and he should occasionally take some extra 
training. If the mills are interested in the best possible 
training for textile students, they should take an active 


part in securing and keeping the best possible talent on 
the teaching staffs. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND LOAN FUNDS 


Another way in which the mills can help the schecle: 
A reasonable number of scholarships and a loan fund 
should be provided by the mills of the respective States 
for their textile schools. ° These scholarships and loan 
fund should be made available for deserving boys who 
have grown up in the industry and have completed the 
high school course in the respective communities. I have 
six such boys in mind who want to take the textile course 
but have no money. 


SUMMER EMPLOYMENT. FOR UNDERGRADUATES IN 
TEXTILES 


Still another way in which the mills may aid the 
schools materially is by giving summer employment to 
the undergraduates of the textile schools. This summer 
.employment would be of mutual advantage in that it 
would give the boys an opportunity to learn something 
of the problems and possibilities of the textile field and 
at the same time would give the mill an opportunity to 
learn something of the boy’s ability and aptitude for tex- 
tile work. Several of the leading rayon companies follow 
this plan and fill their openings for beginners from the 
ranks of the boys who have worked with them summers. 


ENCOURAGEMENT OF TEXTILE GRADUATES BY MILL 
MANAGEMENTS 


The mills have been aiding textile schools materially 
during the last few years by their helpful attitude toward 
the development of young textile graduates. Most of 
the managements are interesting themselves in these 
young men and are giving them every opportunity to 
learn. I would suggest that you men say a word of en- 
couragement occasionally to these beginners. From the 
letters which the boys write back to the school, I know 
how much a little interest stimulates them. : 

No doubt you have heard the remark that a textile 
graduate expects to be promoted to an overseer or super- 
intendent during his first month in the textile industry. 
I wish to take issue on such a statement. In training 
our boys we emphasize to them that we are merely giving 
them the foundation upon which to build, that the first 
years in the industry will mean hard work and probably 
small pay, and that their degree of success will depend in 
large measure on their ability to learn on the job. Our 
success in this line is evidenced by the fact that for the 
past few years practically all of our graduates have gone 
into the industry and are sticking and making good. 


Boost Your TExTILE SCHOOL 
And there is another way to help us which involves no 
money. That is to boost your textile school. As mill 
executives what you say carries weight. To illustrate: 


Take any company from which you buy supplies or 


equipment. If you boost your textile school to the rep- 
resentatives of that particular company and from time 
to time solicit their interest in its behalf, the company 
may consider it a sound business proposition to place 
equipment in the school plant for demonstration purposes 
and for the advertising and publicity thus afforded. 

Let me urge that you executives take a more active 
personal interest in textile schools. Visit your school and 
get a picture first-hand of its work and problems. The 
textile schools want to give the training best adapted to 
the needs of the industry. Tell your schools what you 
want and then help them meet your requirements. 
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SUPERINTENDENTS AND OVERSEERS 
We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintend- 


ents and overseers of every cotton mill in the South. 
Please fill in the enclosed blank and send it to us. 


Name | of Mill 


Carder 


_ Spinner 


Room 


_.. Master Mechanic 


Recent changes _.. 


e In Choosing Your 
New York Hotel 


REMEMBER THESE 
SPECIAL FEATURES 
of the NEW EDISON 


e@ Sun - Ray Health Lamps 
© New York’s Newest Hotel 
@ In the Heart of Times Square 
@ Five Minutes to 50 Theatres 


@ 1000 Rooms e 1000 Baths 
e 1000 Radios 


-o Extra - Large - Sized Rooms 
Many Windows — Large Closets 


e Extremely moderate rates— 


HOTEL Single from $2.50 day 


Double $4.00 


47 ST. JUST WEST OF B'WAY 


Dimon’s Patent Re- 
versible and Lock- 
ing in Back Saddle 
with New Olling 
Device three Sad- 
dies in one, also 
Dixon's Patent 
Round Head Stir- 
rup.. 


Send for samples 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
Bristol, R. |. 
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World Use of Raw Cotton 
Increased 


Washington. — With the possible 
exception of rayon, raw cotton was 
the only basic commodity that regis- 
tered increased world consumption 
during 1931 over the preceding year, 
according to statictics made public 
by the Textile Division, Department 
of Commerce, compiled in co-opera- 
tion with the International Cotton 
Federation. Basing American cotton 
in running bales and foreign cotton to 
equivalent bales of 500 pounds gross, 
consumption for the 12 months pe- 
riod ended January 31, 1932, was 
200,000 bales greater than or the 
same period in 1931. 

Returns from China and from the 
Soviet Union for the six months pe- 
riod ended January 31, 1932, which 
countries normally account for 15 
per cent of world consumption, had 
‘not been received in time or inclu- 
sion in these statistics and were there- 
fore excluded from the total. | 

Consumption of American cotton 
for the 12-month period amounted to 
about 11,120,000 bales, showing an 
_inerease of 334,000 bales. over the 
preceding period. Consumption of 
American cotton in Europe decreased, 
but on the other hand consumption 
in’ Japan, India and the United States 
showed an increase. 

Consumption of Egyptian cotton, 
amounting to 1,317,000 bales, showed 
an increase of about. 133,000 bales 
over the preceding 12-month period, 
the increase having taken place main- 
ly in Europe, India and Japan with a 
decrease registered in the United 
States. 

Consumption of Indian cotton, on 
the other hand, showed a decrease of 
348,000 bales, the consumption. for 
the 12-months ended January 31, 
1932. having totalled 4,123,000 bales. 
The decrease in the consumption of 
Indian cotton was general with the 
exception of India herself, where a 
slight increase was registered. 

Consumption of . other cotton 
amounted to 1,555,000 bales, show- 
ing little change from the previous 
period. 


WAN TED— 
overseer weaving. 
best references: 
W. E.. eare Southern 


-Position as superinte nrdent or 
15 years’ experience 
practical. Address E. 
Textile Bulletin. 


SXPERIENCED SALESMAN AVAILA- 
BLE-—Past four years Southern Repre- 
sentative for Eastern manufacturer, 
selling to textile industry. Will con- 
sider any legitimate connection of per- 
manent character that offers compensa- 
tion in proper proportion to volume 
business secured. Enjoy personal ac- 
quaintance With buyers in textile in- 
dustry. throughout Southern field. Can 
furnish car and any necessary recom- 
mendations. Address Salesman, care 
Southern Textile Bulletin, 
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Akron Belting Co. 
Aktivin Corp. 
American Moisteninge Co. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co. 
Ashworth Bros. . 
Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
Bahnson (Co. 
Bally, Joshua L. & Co. 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Barkley Machine Works 
Borne, Secrymser Co. 
Briges-Shaffner Co. 
Brown, D. P. & Co. 


Buffalo. Blectro Chemical Ine. 


Butterworth, H. W. & Sons Co. 
oni 

Callaway. Mills, Inc. 

Campbell, John & Co. . 

Carolina Sporting Goods Co. 

Celanese Corp. of America . 

Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 

Ciba Co.. Ine. 

(Clark Publishing (*o. 

Clinton Corn Syrup Refining Co 

(‘orn Products Refining Co. 

(“otton-Textile Institute, Inc. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 


Curran & Barry 

Dary Ring Traveler Co. 
Deering, Milliiken & Co., Ine, 
Dillard Paper Co. 
Dixie Mercerizing Co. 
Dixie Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Drake Corp, 
Draper ‘orporation 
Dronsfield Bros. 
DuPont de Nemours. E. I. & Co. 
DuPont Rayon Co. 
Durene Association 

Eaton, Paul B. 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 
Economy Baler Co. 
Hotel Edison ws 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. 
Enka, American 
Fidelity Machine Co. 
Firth-Smith Co. 
Foster Machine Co. 
Franklin Process Co. 

—G— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 
Gastonia Brush Co. 
(jeneral Dyestuff Corp. 


-General Electric Co. 
General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 


(yill Leather Co, 
(;,oo0dyear Tire & Rubber C‘o. 
(;reensboro Loom Reed 
(Greenville Be ting ¢ 
Halton’s, Thomas. Sons 
Hart Products Corp. 
Hermas Machine Co. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper © 
Houghton, E. F. & Co. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. (Co 
Howard-Hickory Co. 
Hunt, Rodney Machine Co. 
Hverolit, Ine. 


Johnson, Chas. B. 

Keeevr Starch Co 

Lavonia Mfg. Co. 

Lockwood Greene 

Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div. of 
bestos Manhattan, Inc., The 

Marston, Jno. P. Co. 

Mauney Steel Co. 

Merrow Machine Co. 

Morton Machine Works 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. 

National Oil Products Co. 

National Ring Traveler (Co. 

N. Y¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Oakite Products. Iné. 

Parks-Cramer (Co. 

Perkins, B. .F..& Son, Inc. 

Philadelphia. Quartz Co, 


Engineers, Ine. 
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appear in this issue. 


Platt’s Metallic 
Puro Sanitary 


Card Clothing Co. 
Drinking Fountain (Co. 


Rice Dobby Chain Co. ob 
Rockweave Mills 
Roy, B. S. & Son 


Rovle, 
saco-Lowell Shops 
Seaboard Ry. — 
sevdel-Woolley Co, 
Shambow Shuttle Co. — 
Sipp- Kastwood Corp, 
Sirrine, J. EB. & Co. 
Smith, L. C., Bobbin Works -- 
Solvay Sales Corp. - 
Sonoco Products 
southern Ry. ot and 3: 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Standard Mill Supply Co. 
Stanley Works 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
stein, Hall & Co. 
stevens, J. P. & Co.; Ine. as 
Terrell Machine Co. 
Textile Development Co, 20 
Tetixle Finishing Machinery Co. - 
U. S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. _. - 
S. Ring Traveler Co. — 
Universal Windine Co. 
Veeder-Root, Inc. — 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 29 
Viscose Co. 
Waltham Watch (Co. - 
Washburn Printing Co. 36 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 28 
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John & Sons die 


Whitin Machine Works ~~ 

Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 21 

Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 28 
Wanted 


To lease small plant equipped for mak- 
ing 50’s to 60's combed varns: about 
7,500 spindles, preferably with 200 to 
300° looms. Would lease for two to 
three years with option to buy : 
piration of lease. ‘Address G. W. H.. 
care Southern Textile Bulltin. 


Soluble, 
Sulphonated and 


Ask for a 
NOPCO 
Technical Man 


formulae to meet exact requirements 


NATIONAL Propbucts Co. 


BOSTON Olfices and Laboratories 


HARRISON, N. J. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
HAMBURG GER 


PATENTS 


‘Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 


Office. 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston Bidg. 
Charlotte, N. C. Phone 7797 
941 Munsey Building 
Washington, D. C. 

Also Winston-Salem, N. C. 


by 


| q 
All 
Emulsifiable Oils | 
and Their 
Products 
Specialists in speci | 
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Cotton Goods Sales Small 


“The dullness of the market continues. Our sales this + + one 
week were slightly in excess of last week’s and about Th | EK d 
the same as two weeks ago,” the Hunter Manufacturing ur 1t10N 
and Commission Company reports. 
: “Recognizing that consumption for the first half. or of 
7 three-quarters of the present year is likely to be well | 
{ below estimates made at the first of the year, selling | 
f agents have called the attention of manufacturers to the PR ACTIC AL 
; necessity of still further regulation of production to keep 
P in line with demand.’ Print cloth manufacturers are 
adopting the suggestion, recognizing that this is no time LOOM FIXING 
to make more goods than can be sold and that not to 
recognize such a fact will bring about lower prices, with By Thomas Nelson 
losses to mills and customers alike which could not help 


but be felt by workers sooner or later and might. easily | Dean of Textile School, N. C. State College 

cause financial difficulties. 
“We are pleased to see that manufacturers have faced . Completely Revised to Cover Most 

a troublesome situation in a thoroughly enlightened way : : 

and have worked hand in hand with the selling agents in Modern Equipment, With Chapters 

giving them the finest of co-operation and, in times like 

these, there is nothing that counts quite as much as good, Devoted to the 


sensible co-operation between all parties at interest. 


“While the present market situation cannot be changed WEAVING OF RAYON and 


in a day, whatever plans are adopted, the plans that 


manufacturers now have in mind will, in the course of. RAYON LOOMS 


time, have decided influence. 
“The general impression in the market is that there 


has been just a trifle more inquiry during the last day or This book, written by a recognized authority, is 

1 two. We still believe that a spell of warm, sunshiny accepted throughout the textile industry as the 

standard work on this important subject. Previous 

. editions have been used for many years as text 
Sheetings in Favorable Position books in schools and colleges, and sales to mill men — 


Sales in the wide sheeting industry for the past three both here and shtoad, have. been most gratifying. 
months are greater than a year ago and 70 per cent bet- 
) ter than during the same period five years ago, according | 
to Ernest N. Hood, treasurer of Pequot Mills, largest 
: manufacturers of sheets and pillow cases in the world. PRICE: $1.25 
3 —___ Stocks on hand, Mr. Hood points out, are less than 
4 they have been since the compilation of statistics was 


begun in the industry, the total being 15 per cent lower ! s | t | 

than in 1928. That year, while a period of poor business (] k P bl h 2 

for cotton textiles, was a year when dividends were > paid ar : UDIIS ing 0. 

by more of the mills than at present. | 
Another feature of the statistically strong position of CHARLOTTE, N. C. 

the industry is that production has been limited to the 

demand during the past three months, the output being 


three per cent less than a year ago. “The present re- 
stricted schedule of operations,’ Mr. Hood continued, 


| ‘‘will be maintained for a further period. Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 
i “Prices are not favorable but there seems to be a 
tendency in the retail trade to return to the policy of | Fill? 


emphasizing quality merchandise and to obtain a profit- 


5 able mark up. There have been no further recessions and (; y M ' 
; this applies not only to regular prices but also to sales in . et our | an. 


which nationally known brands are featured in special 


promotions. Prices of blankets, percales and other tex- | 
tiles have increased and it appears possible that later the ! Through A 
sheeting mills will get more than the present microscopic 


margin of profit.” | C] ifi d Ad 
‘Large numbers of stores throughout the country con- aSSl 1e 


tinue to use famous trademarked products of New Eng- 


land mills as a magnet to draw attention to other goods | In The 
on sale. A cross section of the country shows that the . . 
products of this mill are being sold at special promotions : Southern Textile Bulletin 


anywhere from 97 cents to $1.50 for the 81x99 sheet. 
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SELLING AGENTS 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 
_Inecorporated 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 


43 and 45 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 
Selling Agents for 
SOUTHERN COTTON MILLS 


Balti re Atlanta Chicago Cincinnati 
St. Louis Boston Philadelphia Los Angeles 
St. Paul Havana, Cuba Quebec, Canada 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


65 Worth St., New York 


93 Franklin St., Boston 
Atlanta 


Philadelphia Chicago. 


New Orleans San Francisco 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


DoMBESTIO EXPorRT 


MERCHANDISING 


JosHUA L. Barty & Go. 


10-12 THOMAS SrT., NEW 
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COTTON GOODS 


0:44 33 1 

New York.—There was little change in the cotton 
goods markets during the week. Sales continued small 
and buyers were indifferent to their future needs. The 
market regards it as a settled fact that the print cloth 
mills will adopt a policy of further curtailment for the 
next several months. It is expected that the policy of 
closing one week each month for an indefinite period will 
be made effective within a short time. It is understood 
that some of the mills that did not take part in the pres- 
ent curtailment schedule are to co-operate in the new 
schedule. 

The general market for print cloths was not changed. 
Small lots at concessions went to mills and second hands 
were under mill quotations. The quantities sold were 
small and buyers were not interested in contracts for 
future delivery. | 

Carded broadcloths in most centers were » held at nom- 
inally unchanged prices, but there were continuous .re- 


ports of prices running in some instances 14 cent to 3 


cent under the top levels quoted being sccdnhelt A-num- 
ber of mills were reported to have switched looms from 
some of the carded broadcloth constructions, but produc- 
tion was still fairly heavy—and much too heavy to be 
absorbed by the rate of buying which has prevailed for 
the last week or two. 

Sales of fine goods generally amounted to small lots of 
a variety of constructions for fill-in purposes. 
cloths, prices had become nominal because of the lack 
of any adequate test of the market and buyers were re- 
ported interested in certain constructions, but the market 
impression was that firm bids would bring out goods. 

Combed broadcloths shared the depressed condition of 
the carded goods, with the result that price quotations 
in most instances were nominal. 

Finishers have gradually lessened their operations and 
a few are listed among a number that will close down 


| during the course of the coming weeks. 


Cotton goods prices were as follows: | 
Pret cote, 26-4, 3 


Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s_..._S 3 2% 
Gray goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s... 4 
Gray goods, 39-in., 534 
Brown sheetings, 3- -yard 514 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 
Tickings, 8-ounce — 12 
10412 
Staple ginghams 6% 


On some 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for. 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J.P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New York City 


| 
| 
‘ 
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YARN MARKET {|| WENTWORTH 
. . . Last Longer Make Stronger 
Philadelphia, Pa. Beyond a fair volume of mall or 
ders, there was little business in yarns last week. So far SPINNING RING. The greatest 
e F there has been little sign of a seasonal increase in busi- improvement entering the spinning 
h : ness which has been expected for some time. Prices were fern since the advent of the HIGH 
e weaker as another week of slow business developed. At 
sf : the same time, lower prices were not shown in all of the Manufactured only by the 
1] 4 business handled: as a number of mills sold yarn at the Co. 
d . same prices they were quoting some weeks ago. The 
q h k Providence, R. |. 
* q amount of distressed yarn that has come on the market 
W so far indicates that spinners have been curtailing pro- | | 3! W- First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. 8. P. O. 
; duction to prevent heavy stock accumulations. 
Limited trading was the feature in practically all quar- 
S 3 
. : ters, larger contracts being absent, though inquiries for 
e . | from 25,000 to 50,000 pounds were received. It could BRIGGS SHAFFNER COMPANY 
or : not be determined whether the business was placed. The Winston-Salem, N. C 
displayed ger. Apr he! Builders of Machinery jor 
- i ( ive- 
7 4 pound break. Other yarns of lesser tensile strength were ee 
1- q available at less Dye sie Rubber Rolls 
q Dye Padders ulling Reels Wood Rolls 
The demand from knitters appeared to drop in terms Calenders 
q of new orders and requests for deferment of deliveries Dry Cans Winders Beam Heads _ 
‘ Washers Size Kettles Tank Agitato 
in : on older commitments were noted repeatedly. The fall Squeezers Size Pumps Gears, Etc. 
s 7 in knitting yarns was greater than usual in weaving num- 
| 1 bers because they had gone up faster. The use of comb- 
af \ ed yarns has dropped similarly to combed while prices SIZING FINISHING 
: 1 show declines of 1 cent a pound in different quarters. Ca A ae? 
The call for plush yarns was found limited and prices | 
e- E about where they were last week. The market on 8s 
et i ply insulating yarns was 11 cents up for tinged stock and Getic ein 
\ 14 cents was called a reported price on 20s two-ply warps Sole Agents United States and Canads— 
of 3 and single skeins, but applied on leafy stock. JOHN P. MARSTON COMPANY 
- d While their position is a difficult one, sellers are look- | | 247 Atlantic Ave. Boston, Mass. 
q ing forward with hope. They feel that delayed spring ; 
. i buying will take place this month, expanding volume 
” : slightly over the March figures and then National Cot- & , 
1 ton Week comes next. Yarn distributors are going to a Victor’s like tough jobs 
: co-operate so far as possible in this activity and interest 
1h displayed by local merchants is greater than a year ago. toa 
t Jobs. And for routine production, you never saw their equal 
4 '. + . turning out a lot of good work without a whimper. 
t t wesc Single Warps es Always glad to send trial supplies. A postal card does the 
Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5-ply VICTOR RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
Southern Chain Room 615, Commercial Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 
13 Tinged Carpet, 8s, 3 and owey Gastonia, N. C, 
15 Colored Strips, 8s, 3 and 8. F. Barnes, Jr., 520 Angler Ave., _.Atianta, Ga. 
White Carpet, 8s, 3 and 
Southern Single Skeins 10s, 1-ply and 3-ply...-- 12% 7 
Wie < 16 Southern Frame Cones aSSl 1e ds 
8s 18 
Bring Results at Low Cost 
20s 18% | Make Your Wants Known Through | 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY 


for Equipment, Parts, Materials, Service 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 
tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that 
operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or matertals, and believe this guide will prove of real value 


to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, ©. Sou. Reps.: 
. L. Haskins, Greenville, S. C.; L. F. Moore, 
Memphis, Tenn. 


AKTIVIN CORP., The, 50 Union Square, New 
York City. Sou. Rep.: American Aniline Products, 
Inc., 1003 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 


AMERICAN ENKA  nongri 200 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Sou. 'R. J. Mebane, Ashe- 
ville, N. C.; Cannon Mile (Yarn Dept.), Kannapo- 
lis, N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N 
C.; 240 N. Highland Ave., Atlanta, Ga.; 711 aa 
side Bldg., Greenville, S. C. Sou. Reps I. 
Burgess and C. A. Burgess, Greenville Office; “ier: 
vin MeCall, Charlotte Office; J. D. Johnson and 
W. L. Johnson, Atlanta Office. 


ABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 E. 42nd 8t., New 
work City. Sou. Agent: Cameron McRae, Concord, 
. C.; Sou. Reps.: W. C. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; W. 
ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, 
. dependence Bldg., Charlotte, 
orth. P. ©. Box 844, Atlanta, Ga.; Fran 
P. O. Box 1354, Greensboro, N. C.; > 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.; . Bs 
Buck, Jr., 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, 8. C. wae 
RTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. u. 
Bong A Norwood. Place, Greenville, S. C.; 215 
Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep., Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 
N ©CO., THE, Reynolds Bidg., nston- 
i Cc. Sou. Reps.: Smith Williams, Win- 
Salem, N. C. Sou. Reps.: 5. 164 Oak- 
Ave., Spartanburg, 5. 
ae St., N.E:, Atlanta, Ga.; J. C. Sevier, 1400 
Duncan Ave., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. ©.; d. 
Spencer, Mgr. 
BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 
Chas. A. Barkley, president, 
BRIGGS-SHAFFNER 600 Broo wn 
Winston-Salem, N. C. O. Box oe Sta 
tion. S. A. Harris, tg W. H. 
Mner. 
0., DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. 
Gossett, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 
C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russe 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex. 
ROWN & CO., Ro P. 259- ‘ : 
Pa. Rep.: Newlin W. Pyle, Char 
lotte, N. C. 
ECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., Inc., 
. Sou. Warehouses, Union Storage 
& Warehouse Co., Charlotte, N. C.;; Quaker City 
Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.; Sou. Office, 1800 
Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. C. 


: ORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadel- 
ohis, Office: Johnston. Bldg., Charlotte, 
N. G.. J. Hill Zahn, Mer. 


New 
AMPBELL & CO., JOHN, 75 Hudson 
woe Oiky. Sou Reps.: M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 
West Point, Ga.; Mike A. Stough, P. O. Box veh, 
Charlotte, N. C.; A. Max Browning, Hillsboro, N 
LOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 302 E. 
Chariotte, N. Fred R. Cochrane, Mer. 
+ Russell A. Singleton, 201 ockre ve., 
Ww. F. McAnulty and W. E. Strane, 
Charlotte Office. 

A CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton S&t., 
wen York City. Sou. Offices: 519 E. Washington 
St., Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, 8. C. 

CLINTON CORN SYRUP Clin- 
ton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: J. Pope, Box 490, At- 
lanta, Ga.; Knowles, “Hotel Charlotte, Char- 
lotte, N. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery 
Place, New York City. Sou. Office: Corn Products 
Sales Co., Greenville, S. C. Stocks carried at con- 
venient poin 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 8S. Cedar St.; 8S. B. 
Alexander, Mer. 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: John Humphries, P. O. Box 843, 
Greenville, S. C.; Chas. L. Ashley, P. O. Box 720, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. 
Reps.: E. B. Spencer, Box 1281, Charlotte, N. C.: 
R. E. McLeod, Box 1142, Columbia, 8S. C.: G. N. 
Wilson, care Ponce de Leon Hotel, Roanoke, Va. 

DIXIE SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 
A. M. Guillet, Mer. 


DRAKE CORPORATION, Norfolk, Va. 


‘York City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. 
Rep. E. N. Darrin, Vice- -Pres.; Sou. Offices and 
Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., 
Ww. M, Mitchell: Spartanburg, Clare 
Draper, Jr. 

DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City. Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn., A. Kuns 
man, Roe Richmond, Va., W. Shackleford, Mer. 
Sou. Coker, Megr., 611 
Johnston “Bldg. Charlotte, N. F. Hubach, 

Sales Megr., 609 Provident Bile. ‘Chattanooga, 

DU PONT DE NEMOURS & Co., E. 1., Wilming- 
ton, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, 
N. C.. John L. Dabbs, Mgr. Sou. Warehouse: 302 
W. First St., Charlotte, N. C., Wm. P. Crayton, 
Mgr. Sou. Reps Ss. . Newman, L. E. Green, H. 
B. Constable, Ghariotts Office; J. D. 


Dabbs, 715 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 


W. R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave., Greenville, S. C.; J. M.. 


Howard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.; W. PF. 
Crayton, Ralston Hotel, ‘Columbus, Ga.; J. A. 
Pranklin, Augusta, Ga.; R: M. Covington, 715 
Provident Bide. Chattanooga, Tenn. 

‘ = PAUL B., 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira, N. Y¥. 
Sou. Reps.: Eclipse Textile Devices Co., care Pel- 
ham Millis, Pelham, 8S. C.; Eclipse Textile Devices 
Co., care Bladenboro Cotton Co., Baldenboro, N. C. 

EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Char- 
lotte, N. ro 

FIDELITY MACHINE me’ 3908 Franklin Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. : BE. A. Cordin, Phila- 
delphia Office. 

FIRTH-SMITH CO., 161 Devonshire St., Boston, 
ae Southern Rep., Wm. B. Walker, Jalong, 


FORD CO,, J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps 
J. B. Ford Sales Co.. 1147 Hurt Bidg., ‘atlanta, 


 Ga.; J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1915 Inter- Southern Life 


Bldg., Louisville, Ky; J. B. Forti Sales Co., 1405 
Whitney Bidg., New Orleans, La. Warehouses in all 
principal Southern cities. 

FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. 
Southern Franklin. Process Co., Greenville, 8. C., 
B. S. Phetteplace, Mer. Central Franklin Process 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., C. R. Ewing, Mgr. 

GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. ©. C. E. 
Honeycutt, Mgr. 

GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave.. 
New York City. Sou. Office & Warehouse, 1101 8. 
Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atlanta, Ga., E. 
H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; Charleston, W. Va., W. L. 
Alston, Mer.: Charlotte, a + E. P. Coles, Mgr.; 
Dallas, Blaisdell, Dist. Mgr.,; Houston, 

M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mgrs.; Oklahoma 
City, Okla., F. B. Hathaway, B. FP. Dunlap, Mgrs. 
Sou. Sales Offices: Birmingham, Ala., R. T. 
Brooke, Mgr.; Chattanooga, Tenn., W. O. McKin- 
ney, Mer.; Ft. Worth, Tex., A. HH. Keen, Mgr.; 
Knoxville, “‘Tenn., A. B. Cox, ‘Megr.: Louisville, Ky., 
E. B. Myrick, Mer.: Memphis, Tenn., G. O. Mc- 
farlane, Mgr.: Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale, 
Mer.: New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mgr.; Rich- 
mond, Va., J. W. Hicklin, Mgr.; San Antonio, Tex., 
I. A. Uhr, Mer. Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta, Ga., 
W. dz Seibert, Mgr.; Dallas, Tex., W. F. Kaston, 
Mer.; Houston, Tex., F. ©. Bunker, Mer. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hobo- 
ken, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Frank E. Keener, 187 Spr 
St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga.: “ N. Knapp, Commerc 
Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. 


GREENSBORO LOOM CO., Phone 6071, 
Greensboro, N. C. Geo. A. McFetters, Mgr., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Phone 4255, E. J. McFetters, Supt., 
E. A. Hill, representative, 238 Oakland Ave., 
Spartanburg, 

GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: 
Ralph Gossett, 904 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. 
C.; Hammer & Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.; Belton C 
Plowden, Griffin, Ga 

GOOD YEAR TIRE AND RUBBER CO., INC., 
THE, Akron, Ohio. Sou. Reps.: W. C. Killick, 205 - 
207 E. 7th St., Charlotte, N. C.: Eckels, 141 
N. Myrtle Ave., Jacksonville, Fla.: Boyd Arthur, 
713-15 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn.: String- 
er, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans. La.; E. 
M. Champion, 709-11 Spring St., Shreveport, La.; 
Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave. North, Birming- 
ham, Ala.; B. S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W.. Jackson and 
Oak Sts., Knoxville. Tenn.: E. W. Sanders, 209 E. 
Broadway, Louisville, Ky.; =. R. Zierach, 1225-31 
W. Broad St.. Richmond, Va 

HALTON’S SONS, THOS., and Clearfield, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: ‘Dennis J. Dunn, P. O. 
Box 1261, Charlotte, N. C. 

HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New 
. Clark, Box 274, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Samuel Lehrer, Box 265, 
Spartanburg, 9 C.; W. G. Shull, Box 923, Green- 
ville, 58. . T, Daniel, Textile Supply Co., 30 


C.; 
N. Market. St., Dalian Tex. 
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HAYWOOD, MACKAY & VALENTINE, INC., New 
York City. Sou. Office: Reynolds Bidg., Winston- 
Salem, N. C., T. Holt Haywood, Mer. 


HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. 
Specialty Co., P. O. Box 520, Char- 
otte, N. 


HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO., THE, Sandusky, 
Ohio. Sou. Offce, Plant and Reps. P. O. Box 1538, 
Richmond, Va., 8. K. Taylor, Mgr. C. A. Van Wag- 
Rep., Hotel Robert E. Lee, Winston- 

em, 


HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St.., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: J. M. Keith, 525 
Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., Atlanta. Ga.; Jas. A. 'Brit- 
tain, 1028 Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala.; Porter 
H. Brown, P. O. Box 656, Chattanooga, Tenn. : 

J. Waldron and D. Oo. Wylie, P. O. B 
Greensboro, N. C.; R. J. Maxwell, P. O. Box 1241, 
Greenville, 5. c.: F. A. Giersch, 418 N. 3rd 8t., 
St. Louis, Mo., for New Orleans, La. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth St., s.W., At- 
lanta, Ga., Guy L. Melcher, Mer. Sou. Reps. 

M. Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts., 1613 Sarverd 
St... Washington, D. C.;: Guy Melcher, Jr., 
Atianta Office. 


HYRGOLIT, INCORPORATED, Kearny, N. J. 
Southern Reps.: J. Alfrel Lechier, 519 Johnston 
Elds., Charlotte, N. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 


é 
ISELIN-JEFFERSON CO., 328 Broadway, New 
York City. Sou. Reps.: C. FP. Burney, 5631 Willis 
Ave., Dallas, Tex.; Ee C. Malone, 1013 Glenn Bidg., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, Ohio. Sou. 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent. Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, 5. C., Charlotte, N. C., Burlington, N. 
. Bou. p.: Claude B. Iler, P. O. Box 1383, 
Greenville, S. C.; Luke J. Castle, 2121 Dartmouth 
Place, Charlotte, N.. C.; M. Wallace, 2027 Morris 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


LAVONIA MFG. CO., Lavonia, Ga. 

LOCK WOOD- GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E. 
42nd St., New York City. Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Bldg., Spartanburg, 5S. C., R. E. Barnwell, V. P. 


MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION OF 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., Passaic, N. J. 
Sou. Offices and Reps.: The Manhattan Rubber 
Mfg. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co. Co.; Bir- 
mingham, Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent): Bir- 
mingham, Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.; Gadsden, Gads- 
den Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & Supply 
Co.; Tuscaloose, Allen & Jemison Co.; Montgomery, 
Teague Hardware Co. Florida—Jacksonville, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Miami, The Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atianta, Atlanta Belting Co.; Augusta, 
Bearing Parts & Supply Co.; Columbus, A. 
Watson (Special Agent): Macon, Bibb Supply 
Co.; Savannah, D. DeTreville (Special Agent). 
Kentucky—Ashland, Ben Williamson & Co.: Har- 
lan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, Graft- 
Pelle Co. North Carolina—Charlotte, Matthews- 
Morse Sales Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply 
Co.; Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Gastonia, 
Gastonia Belting Co.; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: 
High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co.; Lenoir, Bernhardt- 
Seagle Co.; Wilmington, Wilmington Tron Works; 
Winston- Salem, Kester Machinery Co. South Caro- 
lina~-Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Charleston, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Columbia, Columbia Sup- 
ply Co.; Greenville, Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Sumter, 
Sumter Machinery Go. Tennessee—Chattanooga 
Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, Summers 

dw. Co.; Knoxville, Savage Co.; Nashville, 
Buford Bros., Inc. Service Rep.: J. Pp. Carter, 62 
North Main Bt.., Greer, 8. C. (Phone 186). Sales- 
men: H. W. Blair, 2340 Westfield Road, Charlotte, 
Olney, 101 Gertrude St., Alta Viste 
Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.; P. Shook, Jr., 1031 
North 30th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


MARSTON CO., JOHN P. 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: C. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 250 Park 
Ave., New York City. Sou. Plant, Saltville, Va., E. 
A. Hults, V.-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat'l Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred C. Tilson, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: E. M. Murray, E. M. Rollins, Jr., J. W. 
Ivey and B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office: R. C. 
Staple, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Z. N. Holler, 
208 Montgomery St., Decatur, Ga.; J. W. Edmis- 
ton, Box 570, Memphis, Tenn.: V. M. Coates, 807 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.; T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas, Tex. 


‘MAUNEY STEEL CO., 237 Chestnut St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
Don kh. Hurlburt, 5il James Bidg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., 
Hartford, Conn. Sou. Reps.: 'E. W. Hollister, = O. 
Box 563, Charlotte, N. C.; R. B. Moreland, Oo. 
Box 895, Atlanta, Ga. 


MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Columbus, Ga. 
Sou. Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC., 
40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C., W. H. 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: 3. I. White, W. L. Bar- 
ker, C. E. Blakely, Charlotte Office: J. T. Chase, 
Americans Savgs. Bk. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: H. A. 
Rodgers, 910 James Blidg., Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. 
E. Shuford, Jeflerson Std. Life Bidg., Greensboro, 
E. Pemberton, 342 Dick 8t., Fayetteville. 

NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. 
Southern Reps.: R. B. MacIntyre, "Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C.; G. H. Small, 310 Sixth St., N.E.. 
Atlanta, Ga.:; Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex- 
change St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Office and 
Warehouse: 131. W. First St... Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Reps.: L. E. Taylor, Charlotte Office: C. D. Tay- 
lor, Sou. Agent, Gaffney, S. C.; Otto Pratt, Ga 
ney, S&S: C.; H. L. Lanier, Shawmut, Ala.; Roy 8. 
Clemmons, 926 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 
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NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO., 
2992 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg, 8S. C., New Orleans, La., At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville, 8. C. 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 
Sou. Div. Office and Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga., 
W. McCann, Div. Mer., Atlanta, Ga.; E. Moline, 
Augusta, Ga.; R. H. Bailey, Memphis, Tenn.: 
Canny, Greensboro, N, L. H. Gill 
La.; W. A. McBride, Richmond, Va.: P. F. Wright, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.: J. C. Leonard, Div. Mgr., 8t. 
Louls, Mo.: W. B. Mix, Dallas, Tex.: C. A. Ormsby, 
Indianapolis, Ind.;: G. C. Polley, Houston, Tex.; H. 
J. Steeb, St. Louls, Mo.: G. W. Tennyson, Peorta,. 
Til.;: B. C. Browning, Tulsa, Okla.: R. M. Brown- 
ing, Kansas City. Mo.; H. Bryan, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.: C. L. Fischer, St. Louls, Mo. 


PERKINS & SON, INC., B. F., Holyoke, Mass. 


Sou. Rep.: Fred White, Independence Blidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTZ CO., 121 8S. Third 8t., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Southern Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 
Charlotte, N. C.; Paper Makers Chemical Corp., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Lexington, N. C. x a Agent, L. Hill, 
Lexington, N. C. Reps F. Stegall, Cra- 
merton, N. C.: R. Bidg., Lex- 
ington, W. C. 


ROCKWEAVE MILLS, LaGrange, Ga., Wm. H. 
Turner, Jr., V.-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Sou. Reps.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C.: Hamner & 
Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.: J. M. Tull Rubber & Sup- 
ply Co., 285 Marietta St.. Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann Supply Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.;: Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.:; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.: Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. 
C.:; Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, S. C.: Noland 
Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS; 147 Milk S8t., Boston 
Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 
C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agent: Branch Sou. 
Offices: Atlanta, Ga., Fred P. Brooks, Mer.; Spar- 
tanbure, 8. C., H. P. Worth, Mer. 

SEYDEL CHEMICAL CO., City, N. Sou. 
Warehouse, Greenville, 8S. Sou. Reps T. 
Smith, Box 349, Greenville, C.: I. G. 301 
N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY CoO., 748 Rice St., NW. At- 
lanta, Ga. 


SHAMBOW SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 
gg Rep.: M. Bradford Hodges, Box 752, Atlanta, 
a. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, N. 
Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 

SIRRINE & CO.. J. E.. Greenville, S. C. 

SOLVAY SALES CORP., 61. Broadway, New York 
City. Sou. Reps.: Chas. H. Stone, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, N. C.: Burkhart-Schier Chem- 
ical Co., 1202 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Woodward Wight Co., 451 Howard Ave., New 
Orleans, La.;: J. A. Sudduth & Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Miller- ‘Lenfesty Supply Co., Tampa, Miami 
and "Jacksonville. Pla. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 5. C. 


SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, 
N: C., Wm. H. Monty, Mer. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., 8.W., 
Atlanta. Ga., H. C. Jones, Megr.: Sou. Reps.: Hor- 
ace E. Black. P. ©. Box 424, Charlotte, N. ro 

STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 621 
E. McBee Ave., Greenville, 8S. C. H. E. Littlejohn, 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: W. O. Jones and C. W. Cain, 
Greenville Office. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City. Sou. Office, Johnston Bidg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Mer. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C., E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT CO., THE, 1001 Jeff- 
erson Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C. Sidney 8. 
Paine, Pres. Ga.-Ala. Rep., Robert A. Morgan, 
Rome, Ga. 


Providence, R. I. Sou. Office, 909 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C., H. G.. Mayer, Mgr. 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, N. 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division) ; 
Greenville, 8S. C.: Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: 
L. K. Jordan, Sales Megr., First National Bank 
Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; 


8. RING TRAVELER 158 Aborn 8t., 
Providence, R. Sou. Reps.: Wm. P. Vaughan. 
Box 1792, Greenville, 8. O.: O. B. Land, Box 4, 
Marietta. Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill Supply Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.: Gastonia ‘Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, WN. C.; 
Carolina Mill Supply Co., Greenville, 8. ©.: Sulli- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 's. C.: Pulton Mill Supply 
Co., Atlanta. Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., Bir- 
mingham, Ala. 

VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
Reps.: W. A. Kennedy Co., Johnston Bidg.. ' Char- 
lotte. N. C.: Carolina Specialty Co.,. 123 Brevard 
Court, Charlotte, N. C. 

VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third National 
Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C., A. B. Carter, Mer.: 
520 Angier ‘Ave.. N.E., Atlanta, Ga., B. F. Barnes, 
Mer. Sou. Reps.: B. F. Barnes, Jr., Atlanta Office: 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
H. Wick Rose, Mer. 

WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, ae. 

Sou. Offices: Whitin Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mers.; 1317 Healey 
Bidg.. Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: P. Thomas, 
Charlotte Office; I. D. Wingo M. Powell, 
Atlanta Office. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING BING ©CO., Whitins- 


ville, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham, "2039 East 


Charlotte, N. 
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Cannon Mills Advance 
Towel Lines 3% More 


‘Cannon Mills, Inc., reports that 
prices on various white Turkish, huck 
and crash towels were advanced, as 
of March 21, an average of 3 per 
cent ,effective at once. The firmer 
levels follow others made on colored 
border Turkish towels some time ago. 
In a statement the department calls 
attention to the evident approaching 
date of the advances on white Turk- 
ish and hucks and calls attention to 
the constructive manner in which 
buyers have already reacted to the 
steadying policy adopted. 

The following statement presents 
the department’s viewpoint: “Early 
in March we advanced prices 
amounting to about 5 per cent on 
those colored border Turkish towel 
styles in our line which had been fur- 
thest depressed. At that time we 
did not feel that advances in prices 
on other items in our line could be 
long delayed. 

“Tt became necessary on Monday, 
March 1, to advance prices on a 
number of white Turkish towels and 
huck towels used primarily by the 
supply trades. These advances, al- 
ready in effect, average about 3 per 
cent. 

“We were of the opinion at the 
time we advanced colored border 
Turkish towels that our customers 
would regard the action as construc- 
tive. Events have justified our con- 
fidence, and ‘it has been possible to 
establish the new price basis made 
effective early this month without 
any unusual difficulty. In our judg- 
ment, the trade will react in the same 
manner to the modest advances on 
supply styles put into effect on Mon- 
day last.” 


New Machinery For 
The Textile School 


The Textile School of the Georgia 
School of Technology, Atlanta, has 
received two new machines for use 
in the knitting department. This de- 
partment is.a very popular one with 
the students who make their own 
socks, and this equipment will be 
very useful. 

The Hemphill Company, through 
their Chattanooga, Tenn., office, has 
recently installed one of their latest 
model Banner knitting machines. 
This machine is equipped with a very 
ingenious mechanism to control the 
plating of yarns of various materials 
and colors; it is simple, yet positive, 
in action, and has proven most satis- 
factory in producing fancy effects in 
half hose. 
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The Southern Textile Machinery 
Company, of Paducah, Ky., has in- 
stalled one of their steady dial loop- 
ers. It is equipped with tension reg- 
ulating devices, stop motions, and a 
very effective trimmer. The parts 
that come in contact with the opera- 
tive hands are made of Monel metal 
to prevent rusting. 


Army Contracts for Cotton 


Tape 


Philadelphia._The Southern Weav- 
ing Company has been awarded the 
Army contract to furnish 12,632 
gross yards of cotton tape as follows: 
Unbleached, three-eighths inch, 7,509 
gross yards at 22.4 cents; bleached, 
one-half inch, 1,216 gross yards, 
32.8; khaki color, vat dyed, one-half 
inch, 3,907 gross yards, 41; all prices 
subject to discount of 2 per cent, 10 
days. 


Train Travel—Bargain 
Fares 
Washington, D. C. 
Saturday, April 9th, 1932 
$5.00 


Round trip fare from 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Tickets good in coaches and sleeping 
cars upon payment Pullman charges. 


Special Round Trip Pullman Rates, 
including railroad fare 
Lower Berth 
1 pass. $10.00 2 pass. $7.75 each 
Upper Berth 
1 pass. $ 9.00 2 pass. $7.25 each 


Ly. Charlotte, Saturday, 

April 9th _. 9:00 P. M. 
Ar. Washington Sunday, 

April 10th 7:30 A. M. 
Ly. Washington Sunday, 

April 10th _.. 700 P. M. 
Spend all day Sunday in Washington. 
Visit. and see the Nation’s Capital— 
Lincoln Memorial—Arlington—Colonial 
Georgetown — Zoo — Japanese cherry 


trees, and many other attractive sight- 
seeing trips. 


This is the lowest round trip railroad 
fare and Pullman rate ever offered to 
Washington, and affords a fine oppor- 
tunity for students, glass groups and 
others to visit and see Washington. 


Make reservations and purchase tickets 
early. Call on Southern Railway ticket 
agents. 


Southern Railway System 


R. H. GRAHAM, D. P. A. 
Telephones: 
2-3351 and 3-6161 Branch 25 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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Mill Village Activities 


Edited by Mrs. Ethel Thomas Dabbs— 


Marion, N. C. 


MARION MANUFACTURING Co.—Fine PEOPLE at THIS 
Mitt AND THEY REAp Our PAPER 


This mill is among the best and the people are inter- 
ested in things worth while. Gardening, just now, is the 
main issue and provision is made for breaking ground 
and encouraging planting. 

A carefully planned and well worked garden solves 
many a problem when cash is scarce. Then, too, home 
grown vegetables are fresh and far more valuable than 
wilted stuff from a market. ‘“‘More vegetables and less 
meat” should be the slogan in every home everywhere; if 
this were practiced, there would be few people with indi- 
gestion or other stomach troubles and doctors would have 
little to do. 

In our travels we get sick on the stomach reading 
such signs as these: ‘“‘Barbecue and Brunswick Stew,” 
‘Hot Dogs.and Hamburger,” “Pork and Sausage Sand- 
wiches.”’ | 

When some sensible person starts an eating place and 
furnishes fresh vegetables, that person will prosper. Peo- 
ple crave and need vegetables cooked and raw. What 
is better than cabbage slaw, lettuce, tomatoes, onions and 
radishes? 

And all these are easily raised—along with other vege- 
tables. Ten cents worth of seed will often mean $10 
worth of vegetables, and in fact gives greater returns 
than any other investment. | 

It is always a pleasure to visit our friends at Marion— 
especially those who keep in close touch with us heough 
reading THE SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 

At Marion Manufacturing Co., E. Marion, we saw 30 
of those late model fast looms, making 100 picks per 
minute and over! Running as good as any of the slow 
looms.. too, all of which were running as near. perfect as 
ever seen. 

A. F. Hunt, superintendent, has been with this com- 
pany about 22 years, and superintendent 18 years. John 
M. Snoddy, overseer carding, has built and is living in a 
beautiful new home between town and the mill; W. A. 
Rogers is overseer day spinning, and R. A. Moore at 
night; F. W. Bradley is overseer day weaving, and H. D. 
Broom in charge at night; W. J..Tony, overseer cloth 
room; W. S. Jones, master mechanic; C. C. Whittaker, 
roll coverer; R. E. Jarrett, engineer. 

Others who read our paper are Kermit Fender, sec- 


ond hand in cloth room: M. L. Dixon, second hand in ° 


carding; C. O. Jenkins, card grinder; L. C. Austin, Oklie 
Rose, O. W.. Green, O. W. Carver, loom fixer, F. L. 
Sorrells, second hand in spinning, D. F. Jarrett and C. M. 
Jolly, second hand in weaving. 

I don’t believe I’ve ever met Mr. Rignal W. Baldwin, 
the president and treasurer; but Mr. 5. L. Copeland, 
secretary, is always on the job with a genial smile and 
friendly greeting for everyone. 

This mill has 35,840 spindles and over 900 looms. 
The product is print cloth. 

CLINCHFIELD MANUFACTURING Co. 

Mr. W. L. Morris, president and treasurer, Mr. T. 

V. Ellis, secretary, and Mr. T, H. Henderson, superin- 


‘“‘“Aunt Becky.’’ 


tendent, make a trio that’s hard to beat. Friendliness, 
good will, courtesy and kind consideration pervades the 
atmosphere and make this a pleasant place to visit. 

Mr. Morris is having all gardens plowed and is en- 
couraging the growing of vegetables and flowers. Quiet- 
ly, unostentiously and shunning publicity, he is doing 
many things for the benefit of the employees and for the 
school children. 

One-Process picking has just been installed, and No. 1 
has been electrified throughout, with individual drive for 
spinning frames. 


THERE ARE Two Mitts, No. 1 aAnp No. 2 


Jas. B. Laughlin, overseer cloth room; R. O. Wylie, 
overseer weaving; H. Y. Adkins, overseer weaving; Gus 
Hollifield, tying in; V. E. Price, second hand in spin- 


ning; C. W. Wilson, master mechanic; Boyce Sprinkle, ” 
overseer carding; G. C. Sprinkle, second hand in carding; 


W. F. Sigmon, night carder; W. P. Mode, loom fixer; 
R. E. Loudermilk, night spinner; J. A. Cannon, section 
man; J. M. Buckner, second hand, and Superintendent 
T. H. Henderson are among our readers at Clinchfield 
Mills. 

Some of the above have al the SOUTHERN TEX- 
TILE BULLETIN since its first issue. Superintendent 
Henderson is so afraid he'll miss a copy that he keeps 


paid several years in advance and renews every time 


“Aunt Becky” goes there! 
J. H. Petty, second hand in cloth room, is our cor- 
respondent and has promised us occasional news items. 


: Huntsville, Ala. 


Datias Mitt News Items 


Dear Aunt Becky: 

We were glad to have you and Uncle Hamp visit us. 
Notify us in advance next time and we will lasso Superin- 
tendent Denham. 

More looms have started recently and we hope all the 
machinery will soon be in operation again. 

Messrs. ‘‘Frost” and “Freeze” took possession of our 
early gardens but we’ve planted again. 

Several neighboring towns suffered from the cyclone 
that passed through Alabama and people have nobly re- 
sponded to calls for aid—especially through the churches 
and Red Cross. 


OVERSEERS AND SECOND HANDS 


C. Owens, overseer weaving, with “Happy” Koonce, 
H. H. McGaha, Eugene Hund and Wilson Fitch, second 
hands; Lee Wilkenson, slasher foreman. 

T. M. Buchanan, overseer card room, with Phere 
and James Certain, second hands; Robert Thigpen, sec- 
ond hand in picker room. 

R. E. Schrinsher, overseer spinning; Herman Schrim- 
sher and Wiley Stone, second hands. | 

C .B. Englebert, finisher, Chas. Gentry, second hand. 

Robert Reece is electrician; T. R. Haggard, machine 
shop, and Louis Wise, master mechanic. All the above 
and Superintendent Denham are great Dallas. boosters, 
and in for anything that will help our community. 


Mr. Herman Schrimsher has been working here 33 . 
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years; Mr. R. E. Schrimsher, 36 years, with one or two 
short intermissions; C. B. Englebert has been working 
here 28 years. In fact, all the overseers and second 
hands, and many of the operatives, have many years of 
service to their credit. 


Datitas Y. M. C. A. anp SCHOOL 


W. P. Fanning is Y .M.'C. A. secretary; Mr. D. M. 
Wilhelm has charge of the ladies’ department and kin- 
dergarten; H. E. Myland is physical director. All are 
greatly assisted by a “Board of Directors’ composed 
mostly of overseers, second hands and the various com- 
mittees. Misses Nichols and Binch are the efficient and 
ever-ready nurses, 

Rison School won the boys and girls’ County Oratori- 
cal Contest this year. Miss Katie Sue Cobb and Robert 
Englebert were the able representatives. 

LOOKING FORWARD. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


PROXIMITY MANUFACTURING Co. 


Greensboro is a beautiful and busy city. Great throngs 
of people pack the sidewalks, all parking space is crowd- 
ed, stores, theaters, hotels and cafes are well patronized. 
We saw nothing at all indicative of depression. Perhaps 
Greensboro has reconstructed that word “depression,” ac- 
cording to “Andy,” and made it read “we press on.” 
And Greensboro is pressing on. 

' Proximity Manufacturing Company, which includes 
White Oak and Proximity Mills and Proximity Print 
Works, also the Granite Finishing Works at Haw River, 


is one of the South’s leading textile manufacturing or- 


ganizations. ‘The company has 113,000 spindles and 
5,207 looms, the product being fancy gray and colored 
goods. 

There are no finer or more competent executives any- 
where than President Bernard M. Cone, Vice-President 
Julius W. Cone, Treasurer Herman Cone, and Secretary 
and General Manager J. E. Harden. 

Jas. A. Bangle, superintendent at Proximity, and T. E. 
Gardner, superintendent at White Oak, have been on the 


job for many years and are held in esteem by all who. 


know them. 
Tue BLooMEeR GIRLS 


At a big annual picnic staged at Proximity about 18 
or 20 years ago, we saw girls in bloomers for the first 
time. They wore long stockings and bloomers were full 
and gathered down at the knee, looking very much like 
With these they wore ‘“middy blouses,” 
and were ready for athletic stunts. 

Some of the mothers were bitterly opposed to such 
‘disgraceful doin’s’’ and we heard such remarks as these: 

“Tt told Mary she was disgracin’ herself and me and 
her pa by wearin’ them britches, but I can’t make her 
see it! Sometimes I wish there wasn’t such a thing as a 
community house if they are goin’ to teach my girl to 
go against her raisin’.” 

I remember telling one mother that I thought those 
bloomers were nice and sensible and more protection in 
play than a skirt, and she was so relieved. 

“Oh, Aunt Becky, if you think that, it must not be so 
bad, and I'll feel more reconciled.”’ 

If that dear anxious mother is alive seh’s probably seen 
the modern bathing suits ere this, which I will agree are 
“too much for me.” 


REVOLUTION Cotton MILLs 


This is another large mill in the thriving city of Greens- 
boro. Julius W. Cone is president; J. E. Harden, secre- 
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tary; F. J. Blackwood, assistant secretary; S. Sternber- 
ger, treasurer. 

It was the first time “Aunt Becky” had ever had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Sternberger, a very pleasant and 
gracious gentleman. 

Superintendent Geo. P. Stone has been here ever since 
I’ve known anything about these mills and I don’t know 
how much longer. 

One of the most satisfactory light-weight bathrobes 
I’ve ever owned was made of a beautiful dark red, vel- 
vety cotton flannel which Mr. Steno gave me in 1918. I 
trimmed it in black washable satin and finished it with 
heavy black silk-cord for a belt. It was lovely and never 


did fade one bit. 


Revolution mill has 66,000 spindles and 2,000 looms, 
and still ‘manufactures high grade cotton flannels. 

“The Textorian,” a paper published for the mills in 
Greensboro is a splendid paper and is doing a good work 
for the mill communities, 

From THE TEXTORIAN 

Have just read in that paper an account of a “Home 
Garden Club” meeting at East White Oak. There will 
be a “‘Home Demonstration” week the last of this month, 
with an occupied home in the village; proving that even 
with a large family the home can be kept neat and clean. 
A Community Singing is to be staged soon, sponsored by 
the school. 

At Proximity and at White Oak and Revolution,’ 'stc- 
cessful ‘“‘Baby Clinics” have been held, and there are © 
“clubs” for boys, ‘“‘clubs” for girls, cooking and sewing 
classes, P. T. A. Associations, Church, Sunday School 
and Y. M. C. A. work, all reported in detail in The Tex- 
torian. 

These mills have always been leaders in community 
activities, and no wonder the employees are among the 
State’s best citizens. The Cones are remarkably fine 
people to work for. 


“Uncle Hamp” Plants Garden and Flowers 


Everywhere, the urge of Spring is compelling humanity 
to “dig and plant.”” Later Summer will follow, and the 
long, hot days, the drone of bees, the soft, sweet, dreamy 
wind—lullabyes in the pines, the music of water falling 
over a dam, the ripple of flouncing fish in the lake—and 
flowers and vegetables may be neglected for a rod and 
line. 

Only those with a deep and abiding love for beauty 
and with a strong will and determination to “see the 
thing through,” will come out victorious and triumphant 
over weeds, grass and bugs. 

But what a satisfaction to win! What a feeling of 
elation when one surveys a well-worked garden that gives 
such glorious returns in health-giving, life-prolonging 
food values! 

What joy to bather a bouquet for a sick friend from a 
pretty, well-kept flower garden! 

“Uncle Hamp” has planted lots of vegetables and the 
following flowers: Zinias, asters, cosmos, marigolds, lark- 
spur, calendula, periwinkles, petunias, castor beans, glad- 
iolus, decorative pepper, magnolia, golden arbovitea, live 
oak acorns, hybiscus and goodness knows what all! 

Now I’m wondering how a fat man will stand the heat 
of summer in caring for all those things! Besides all the 
above, the big front porch is circled with pot plants that 
are beginning to grow fast. 

And how are all these flowers and around 175 young 
chickens going to get along together? Land sakes! I’m 
a bit apprehensive for the chickens—’cause some of them 
weigh over a pound now! 
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CLASSIFIED ADS. 


45 DuPont Rayon Present 
At Meeting 


_ Old Hickory, Tenn.—About 45 
salesmen of the Du Pont Rayon 
Company gathered here at the recent 
two-day meeting of the sales organi- 
zation of that firm. | 

The salesmen were entertained at 
the Noel Hotel in Nashville on the 
eve of the opening morning. On the 
opening morning they were conduct- 


Het 


WANTED—Position as overseer of cloth 
‘room; experienced on plain work and | 
export stamping, labeling, etc. Will 
accept job as checker bookings in cloth 
room, or grading. Good references. Will 
go anywhere. J. S. R., care Southern 
Textile Bulletin. 


THE RIGHT WAY TO TRAVEL 


is by train. The safest. Most com- 
fortable. Most reliable. Costs less. 
Inquire of Ticket Agents regarding 
greatly reduced fares for short 
trips. 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM 


Classified Rates 
Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines—4c per 
word, each insertion. | 
Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order. 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border—$3.00 
per inch, one insertion. _ : 


RINTING 
FORMS 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTERHEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 
Bill Heads Factory Forms 
Statements Invoices 
Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
118 West Fourth St. Phone 3-2972 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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ed through the du Pont Rayon Old 


_ Hickory plant and in the afternoon 


a business session was held. In the 
evening they were guests at the Old 
Hickory Golf Club for dinner and ‘on 
the closing day a golf tournament 
was held. The salesmen were invited 
to shoot at the Old Hickory Gun 
Club. 

Representatives from the sales of- 
fices in New York City, Providence, 
Philadelphia, Charlotte, N. C., and 
Chattanooga, were present as were 
all district sales managers with their 


sales organizations. 


The meeting was conducted by F. 
R. Brown, director of sales, assisted 
by R. E. Cullen, assistant director of 
sales. Other officials of the du Pont 
Rayon Company who delivered talks 
during the meeting were Dr: Howard 
J. White, general manager; J. S. 
Denham, assistant general manager; 
F. B. Ridgeway, director of produc- 
tion; P. T. Cann, plant manager of 
the Buffalo plant; Willis Shackleford, 
plant manager of the Richmond 
plant; E. K. Gladding, general man- 
ager of the technical department; E. 
C. Harrington, advertising manager. 


To Address Cotton Group 


Charlotte, N. C. — Congressman 
Michael J. Hart, of Michigan, will be 
the principal speaker before the con- 
vention of the Atlantic Cotton Asso- 
ciation here April 18, according to 
Dameron H. Williams, of Gastonia. 

Gastonia and Charlotte will be 
joint hosts to this convention, which 
will continue through April 19, Mr. 
Williams said. Congressman Hart: 
will speak at the opening session. 


Statement of the Ownership. Manage- 
ment, Circulation, etc., Required by the 
Act of Congress of August 24, 1912. 
Of the Southern Textile Bulletin, publish- 
_ a at Charlotte, N. C., for April 
State of North Carolina 
County of Mecklenburg 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid. person- 
ally appeared Junius M. Smith. who. hav- 
ing been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he ts the business 
manager of the Southern Textile Bulletin 
and that the following ts. to the best of 
his knowledge and belief. a true state- 
ment of the ownership. management, etc., 
of the aforesald publication for the date 
shown in the above capition, required bv 
the Act of August 24, 1912. embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 

to wit: 

That the names and addresses of the 


publisher, editor. managing editor, and 
business managers are: 
Publisher. David Clark. Charlotte. N. 


C.: editor, David Clark. Charlotte, N. ¢.: 
husiness manager, Junius M. Smith. 
Charlotte. N. C. 
That the owner is: Clark Pul 
That the known bondholders. mort- 
gagees and other security holders ownine 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds. mortgages, or other 
securities None 
(Sitgened) Junins M. Smith. 
Rusiness Manacer 
Sworn to and subecribed before me this 
Ist day of April. 1929 
(Signed) THOS. C. HAYES. 
Notarv Public. 
(My commission expires Feb. 28, 1933. 
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d “Mr. Smith,” calls the secretary. at 
: The first of a line of waiting sales- 
:- men, hurriedly collecting. hat and 
: sample case, enters the buyer’s office. | 
d A ground-glass door closes behind him. And because these selling minutes are so 
1- The other men shift, recross their legs'and _ few, so precious, it is important to save them 
* settle down to wait their turn. It won't be for actual selling, to free the hands of sales- 

long now. | men for the important work which can only 

And it won't! For the average time given be done face to face with the buyer. 

n to salesmen is brief —heart-breakingly brief, It is here that the business paper is of un- 
. sometimes: In retail stores it varies between _ told value to the manufacturer. For it reaches 
7 4 minutes in department stores and 21 min- _in advance the. man behind the ground-glass 
‘0 utes in furniture stores, with an average for door. In its pages can be said beforehand 
a all lines of 12 minutes per interview. Inin- everything that must be said as a preliminary 
‘ dustrial concerns it is scarcely longer. to effective personal selling; to get introduc- 
r. Yet within those few minutes every actual tions and explanations out of the way; to 
os sale must be consummated. Here, withinthe create friendships and reputations; to clear 
= walls of one room, across one desk, and inthe — the decks for two-fisted selling. | 
e 
. space of a few hundred seconds are focused Because the business paper of today deals 
h- the entire efforts of management, produc- so authoritatively and constructively with 
|  tion,advertising— problems of its industry, profession or 
. | ART to stand or fall on _ trade, it not only passes through the ground- 
v- Gly O- _ the result of per- — glass door, but it is read, thoroughly and 
ns ans aes sonalsalesmanship. attentively, by the man who constitutes the 
of Here are the crue manufacturer’s most important single objec- 
rs aye ee cial minutes when __ tive. His interest makes the business paper 
in circulation: straightforward * Man must sell. the key to saving crucial selling minutes. 
business methods, and edi- | 
nd shes This publication is a member of the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 
reader interest...These are - -- COOperative, non-profit organization of leading publications in the 
h, 


the factors that make a val industrial, professional and merchandising fields, mutually pledged 
uable advertising medium. to uphold the highest editorial, journalistic and advertising standards. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE 


NEW. YORK CITY 
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Steel Rolls— 
: — Their Condition 


Yours for the Asking! 
this $1,000,000 Service 


ka That's what it is—as advertised. Although it has taken us 
4 a little more than a century to gradually build it. Our 
technical service today has cost us close to a million dollars. 
As makers and distributors of products that play such a 
vital part in the textile industry, we must know to an abso- 
lute certainty just What our products can or cannot do for 
our clients. 

This service is particularly adapted to your specific textile 
needs and is available any time to assist in solving your 


Have them Repaired.’ We place them in 


first-class condition by re-necking, ‘re-flut- 


ing, stoning, honing, polishing and case- 


‘ problems. 
hardening at a much less cost than you can | 
buy new ones—doubling the life of your Sizing Compounds Our Products’ | 


Rolls. 


: i For weighting and finish- Sizing Compounds 
Machinery deficiency can greatly : ing all textiles 
lessened by letting our expert repairers and * Soluble Oils 

A. H. Gum Soaps 

overhaulers repair the parts causing | “8 
trouble. Asace Gum Colors 


Pigment and Lake 
Dighton Artificial Gum || Chemicals (Belle Brand) 
Liquid Chlorine 

| Chlorine Lime 
Rosin Size ) (Bleaching Powder) 
Caustic Soda 


Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 


Chemists to the Textile Industry 
Providence Charlotte Philadelphia 
New York 


“Quality Features Built-in, 
Talked-in” 


Southern Spindle & Flyer Co., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Manufacturers, Overhaulers, Repairers, and Makers of 
Cotton Mill Machinery 
W. H. MONTY P. S. MONTY, 


Boston 
Pres. and Treas. Vice-Pres. and Sec. 


THE 


PRIN TING 


We also Manufacture | All Kinds of 


Dobby Loom Cords | 


MILL and OFFICE | 
FORMS 


and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 
Millbury, | Mass. 


Fence the Grounds with Hedges | | DAVID CLARK, Owner 
rather than with Wood or Wire | | | 


To help: lift. the mill out of the mud use hedges along 
the border lines and drives; put Some evergreens at the 
entrance, and have flowering shrubs along the founda- 


tions. lf there is room, a little rose garden will be an . 
added attraction. Green grass and these other things will . 
eo a long way toward crowding out the mud. ; 


Our landscape service will show vou what shrubs and 
trees can be used to best advantage, and tell vou the cost 


of lifting the mill out of the mud. Our staff will supervise : pP R ] N | I N G 
the planting, and a one-year guarantee. goes with each 

job. Just drop us a line, indicating you would like > our 

ideas. 


THE HOWARD-HICKORY CO. 


Landscape Gardeners, Nurserymen | P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. 
Hickory, N. C. | | 


Company 
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